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Again the church-and-school problem is 
becoming acute. It is taking on new forms 
also in both theories of education and steps 
toward new practices in the schools. The 
main reason, as far as mental drives are 
concerned, is a fear for civilization that has 
been inspired by contemporary social trends 
and events. The obsolescence of some old 
standards of conduct is interpreted by some 
as a general breakdown of moral life 
through lack of the convictions and the 
authority of religion. The possibility that 
communism may displace our disintegrat- 
ing economic order produces terror and a 
calling upon God. The persistence of war, 
and the inereasing horror of it, make the 
centuries-old preaching of peace seem weak. 
The failure of nationalism to master some 
of the elementary functions of government 
adds to the universal sense of insecurity. 
The race is voyaging through tempestuous 
seas where—so it is thought—nothing is 
dependable except an upward look away 
from earth. Even religionists who are not 
other-worldly are saying that the state re- 
quires for its foundation explicit religious 
beliefs. All these anxieties contribute to a 
growing opinion that religious doctrines, 
attitudes and habits should be wrought into 
our civilization by including specifically re- 
ligious teaching within the universal edu- 
cation of the young. 
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This point of view finds sympathy in some 
public-school quarters. Most of our teach- 
ers and administrators have been religiously 
reared, and they retain a consciously re- 
ligious attitude. They long for the ‘‘under- 
girding’’ of universal character education 
by universal religious education. Inasmuch 
as the churches, even when weekday instruc- 
tion is added to Sunday exercises, reach only 
a minority of the young, some of our school- 
men are inclined to agree with such church 
leaders as desire to incorporate systematic 
teaching of religion into the regular pro- 
gram of the public school. Recently the 
writer heard a layman, a lawyer, argue sub- 
stantially as follows: 


The churches in our community reach only a 
part of the children, and the religious instruction 
that is given to these children is weak and ineffi- 
cient; the standards of religious instruction should 
be as high as the standards of secular studies, but 
funds sufficient for the maintenance of such stand- 
ards can be obtained by taxation only; our consti- 
tutional system separates the church from the state, 
but it does not separate religion from the state; 
therefore the teaching of religion in the schools is 
feasible; our superintendent of schools is entirely 
willing to introduce such teaching if the com- 
munity desires it. 


To this eager layman the next step ap- 
peared to be to convince his community, and 
likewise leaders in religious education, that 
His 


such teaching should be attempted. 
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own community is overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant. To the question how Catholics would 
regard the only kind of religious teaching 
that the majority could find acceptable, he 
replied by quoting a priest as saying that 
Protestant references to God would be bet- 
ter than none at all even for Catholic chil- 
dren. To the question what the Jews would 
think, the answer of the lawyer was that 
there is only a handful of Jews in his com- 
munity. 

Though experienced ecclesiastics are more 
cautious than this abrupt and forthright 
layman, not a few of them are toying (at 
least toying) with an idea that amounts to 
this: the furthering of religious beliefs and 
practices by compulsory-education laws and 
by coercion in the form of taxation for 
schools. This is a confession of dissatisfac- 
tion with the principle of voluntary religion 
that has been a supposedly unshakable part 
of our cultural tradition. Yet the case is 
argued from the standpoint of another 
phase of our American culture, and indeed 
of culture in general. It is said that from 
primitive times the social bond, whatever 
be the form of the political organization, 
has regularly included what can be called 
religious sentiment and conviction. In the 
United States there is an easily recog- 
nizable core of common faith within our 
multifarious churches and synagogues. 
This common religiosity is continuous with 
our ethical sense; it is interfused with our 
sense of being one people; it is the very 
atmosphere of self-judgment and of whole- 
some aspiration for social progress. Be- 
-ause religion is thus a part of our culture, 
it has a claim to be included in the na- 
tionally supported process whereby our cul- 
ture is deliberately transmitted from one 
generation to another. The public schools 
can promulgate it without becoming sec- 
tarian; they need only single out the items 
of faith and duty upon which the churches 
and synagogues have no disagreement. So 
runs the argument. 
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The religious anxiety that stimulates such 
thinking gives fresh impulse, of course, to 
schemes for combining or correlating the 
educational activities of churches and syna- 
gogues with those of the publie schools, as 
by ‘‘released time’’ for religious instruc- 
tion. But these schemes reach only a frac- 
tion of the school population. In order to 
bring a larger number under chureh influ- 
ences, high-school credits are offered for 
studies pursued under competent church 
teachers (a Colorado plan that St. Louis has 
adopted), and at Pittsburgh the school 
authorities are ready to credit pupils for 
attendance at church! The report that 
several colleges have signified willingness to 
accept college-entrance credits thus pro- 
cured is further evidence of the flow of a 
social current. That this current will flow 
on in the form of increasing demands upon 
the public school is probable. The motive 
and the philosophy of society and of edu- 
cation in which it finds expression are press- 
ing toward the objective of reaching the en- 
tire school population by the agency of the 
state. 

The movement will be resisted, of course, 
on the traditional ground of the necessary 
separation of the state from the church, but 
this argument is countered already by the 
historically valid assertion that our con- 
stitutional system does not separate religion 
from the state. Moreover, this particular 
movement does not present any church as, 
in propria persona, asking for a fiscal sub- 
sidy or for a controlling hand in the schools. 
No; the tactics that now are developing con- 
sists in getting the substance of ecclesi- 
astical control without the form of it. No 
official commitment between church and 
state is requested. Nevertheless, is it not, 
on the face of the matter, incongruous to 
suppose that the state will select the con- 
tent and the method of religious education, 
and that the churches will consent to such 
athing? ‘‘Tactics’’ is perhaps not the best 
word for what is happening, for desire is 
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more in evidence than analysis of situa- 
tions; but that something more is involved 
than the old church-and-state problem is 
certain. Any doubt that this ‘‘something 
more’? is an unavowed presupposition of 
ecclesiastical control of the proposed teach- 
ing can easily be resolved; all that is re- 
quired is to envisage, in detail, the actual 
process of religious education if it should 
be carried on by the state. Let us assume 
that, just as the validity of popular gov- 
ernment is taken for granted by ail the 
teachers, so also is the existence of God. 
Supposably both the teaching of democracy 
and the teaching of religion will be carried 
on in accordance with the generally accepted 
methods of handling the social studies. 
Alongside patriotic celebrations, vr within 
them, there will be religious celebrations 
that will touch the emotions. Religious 
leaders and founders will receive homage 
along with Washington and Lincoln. Who 
will select these religious worthies? Selec- 
tion once made, exposition of their historic 
and present significance will follow. Whose 
view of it will be offered? Or will con- 
flicting views be put side by side? Worship 
will be practiced, of course; and not only 
this, it will be studied. There will be ex- 
planations of what God is like and how he 
works, just as at present there are expla- 
nations of our government and how it 
works. The fact that there are various 
religions will emerge, also the fact of splits 
within Christianity, and the fact of sharp 
variations within Judaism. In the high 
school there will occur a comparison of 
creeds and of contrasting religious organi- 
zations. All this will lead the pupil-mind 
toward evaluation. Just as distinctions are 
made between better and worse in govern- 
ment, so they will be made between better 
and worse in churches. Moreover, this 
entire teaching-and-learning process will be 
suffused with the same spirit and method of 
objectivity that the schools take for granted 
in other kinds of subject-matter. That is, 
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the method of science, which is constitutive 
of sociology, will be applied to the facts of 
religious life, past and present, precisely 
as it is applied to so-called secular phases 
of society. 

All this will follow unless a decisive split 
oceurs within the concept of ‘‘teaching.’’ 
Here lies an issue that has not been faced 
by those who want the state to ‘‘teach’’ 
non-sectarian religion. In the teaching of 
citizenship the pupil is treated as a junior 
citizen, one already beginning the practice 
of free judgment such as later he will em- 
ploy upon a larger scale and more critically, 
as by affiliating with a political party and 
by marking a secret ballot. In and through 
this treatment of citizenship the present 
generation hands over to the next genera- 
tion all our political treasures, to be used 
as the newcomers shall see fit. Is similar 
free judgment, moving towards a climax of 
freedom, implied in the concept ‘‘non-see- 
tarian’’ as it is used by the proponents of 
this movement? Obviously not. They as- 
sume—whether or not they fully realize 
what it is that they ask for—that religion 
will be taught, as most of the churches now 
teach it, by authority. At the heart of their 
proposal is willingness to have ecclesiastical 
control of state-teaching of religion. 

Opposition to this movement should not 
be construed as coldness toward religion or 
toward churches. There is, in fact, a pro- 
foundly religious reason for refusing to 
qualify the voluntary principle in the field 
of religion. A Catholic priest remarked to 
me that his church thrives more under our 
system than in any country that lacks it. 
This comes near to saying that in our 
country the conduct of the state already 
uniquely favors religion. How this ean be 
was stated clearly, if quaintly, in an opinion 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Ohio in 
the once celebrated case of J. D. Minor, et al. 
vs. the Board of Education of Cincinnati.' 

123 Ohio State Reports, Granger, pp. 21-254. 
The case is reported also in ‘‘The Bible in the 
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An oft-quoted clause in the Ordinance for 
the Government of the Northwest Territory 
—‘‘Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged’’— 
committed all the states northwest of the 
Ohio River to religion—committed them to 
The Ohio Constitution of 


1851 recoenizes this as follows: 


it in some sense. 


Religion, morality and knowledge being essential 
to good government, it shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly to pass suitable laws to protect 
every religious denomination in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of its own mode of publie worship, and to 
encourage schools and the means of instruction. 


Upon the basis of these two interrelated 
documents an argument had been made to 
the effect that the state of Ohio has a 
religion, specifically the Christian religion, 
and that therefore Ohio schools are obli- 
gated to teach the Bible. The opinion of 
the court, fully recognizing that religion is 
necessary to good government, affirms in 
addition that the state must have the best 
religion! But the best religion, it is de- 
clared, is to be had precisely as the Consti- 
tution directs, namely, by protecting all 
religions equally so that, through their own 
activities and through competition with one 
another, the best may come to the surface. 
I have italicized certain words in order to 
make sharp the contrast between the com- 
pletely voluntary principle here stated and 
all proposals that look toward a non-see- 
tarian state religion. 

This reasoning deserves more than a pass- 
ing thought. We have practiced the volun- 
tary principle in respect to religion long 
enough now to justify the question whether, 
as a matter of fact, religion has gained or 


lost thereby. If we could induce each of 





1870, and in Board of Education: Opinion and 
Decision of Supreme Court of Ohio in J. D. Minor 
vs. Board of Education, Cincinnati, 1873. 
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whether it would be willing to exchange its 
present relation to our government for the 
relation that any religious body anywhere 
sustains to any other political system, we 
might secure some instructive data. 
much as such data are not available, how- 
ever, we must fall back upon signs of 
religious satisfaction that are generally 
observable. First, then, the various faiths 
have here attained a unique degree of toler- 
ance of one another, even cooperation. This 
tolerance expresses a genuinely religious 
conviction that has been brought about with 
the help of the state, particularly through 
the mingling of all population elements in 
the public schools—a mingling that has 
been made possible by the practice of a dis- 
ereet silence. In the second place, the con- 
nection between religious belief and ethical 
conduct is closer here than it is in any coun- 
try that does not similarly practice the 
voluntary principle. This can be said with- 
out smugness, for the reverse side of the 
same fact is that the churches are con- 
stantly reminded, both from within their 
membership and from outside it, how far 
practice lags behind self-commitments. So 
directly do these self-commitments press 
toward ethical action that American Prot- 
estantism has been bombarded from 
Europe with reproaches for its ‘‘activism.”’ 
In the third place, the voluntary principle 
has furthered in the laity a sense of respon- 
sibility for their religion and for their re- 
spective religious organizations. Our lay- 
men—however desirable it may be that they 
should assume still more initiative—are far 
from being merely passive followers. The 
fact that they can not lean upon the state 
sharpens their religious self-consciousness. 
In the fourth place, the voluntary principle, 
by risking the very existence of churches 
upon the willingness of people to support 
them without compulsion, has produced a 
marvelous religious phenomenon. I refer 
not so much to the size of the amounts that 
flow into ecclesiastical coffers as to the as- 
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sumptions that lie back of the giving. Sys- 
tematic giving has become, for a large pro- 
portion of our people, like the system of 
three meals a day. Further, the fact that 
the church structures of the country have 
been paid for in considerable measure by 
persons who do not worship within them 
testifies to a general community conscious- 
ness that religion is, of course, in the interest 
of all of us. 
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Who will deny that these are gains for 
religion, or that they have been created or 
decisively furthered by our so-called secular 
political system? And, in the absence of 
such denial, how could proposals for putting 
religious instruction within the area of 
taxation and compulsory attendance at 
school be regarded as anything less than 
instances of spiritual forgetfulness, not to 
say recklessness ? 


PRACTICAL RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY’ 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 
DEAN SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ALL research is practical in its remote 
implications and ramifications and all re- 
search which can properly be designated 
research in educational psychology has some 
bearing on the practice of education. But 
it may be very difficult to point out the 
practical significance of much of it. Words- 
worth declared that if we knew everything 
about the flower in the ecrannied wall we 
would ‘‘know what God and man is.’”’ That 
statement may be true, but if so, the truth 
must be taken on faith. Nobody knows 
that much about the flower in the crannied 
wall or is ever likely to do so. Likewise, 
nobody has enough discernment to see the 
practical implications of many of the mcre 
theoretical studies which are made by eduea- 
tional psychologists and which may accord- 
ingly be classed as educational psychology. 
They doubtless have applications but they 
are general and indirect. 

In order that I may not seem to be casting 
aspersions on the work of my colleagues, I 
may take examples from two lines of re- 
search which I have pursued myself. These 
are inquiries into the problem of heredity 


1 Address delivered as vice-president and chair- 
man of the Section of Educational Psychology of 
the American Association for Applied Psychology, 
Washington, D, C., November 24, 1939. 


and environment and the problem of intel- 
lectual growth. It is true that we can see 
how our findings on these matters may affect 
educational plans and procedures. If indi- 
vidual differences in intelligence are due 
almost entirely to heredity, we will place 
great emphasis on the differentiation of 
standards, programs and aims, on the limi- 
tation of higher education to the favored 
few and on leadership in the determination 
of policies as distinguished from wider par- 
ticipation by the group. But, in point of 
fact, we can not satisfactorily determine 
the best policy in these matters by inferring 
them deductively from our generalizations 
on heredity and environment. We have to 
work them out more pragmatically by a cer- 
tain amount of trial and error. General 
theory will give us a clue but it will not 
give us the detailed answer. Too often, 
furthermore, general theory is a verbal cloak 
to cover our ignorance or a camouflage to 
hide our prejudices. We need to get down 
to brass tacks. 

The study of intellectual growth, also 
throws some light on educational practice. 
If youth reach their intellectual maturity 
at fourteen years of age, we do not need to 
bother about the gradation of the curriculum 
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by age beyond that point. If the duller 
pupils suffer mental arrest earlier than the 
age of intellectual maturity of their more 
favored comrades, we will do well to plan 
their educational careers in the light of this 
foreshortened prospect. This is all very 
well. I would not for a moment suggest 
that we should desist from such broad, gen- 
eral types of research. What I am suggest- 
ing is that there are other types which are 
more directly practical and which would 
richly repay more attention than we have 
yet given them. 

We have made a respectable beginning in 
a number of forms of practical research. A 
large field has been opened up in recent 
years in personnel work and guidance, grow- 
ing out of the studies of individual differ- 
ences, mental measurement and psychiatry 
or abnormal psychology. The members of 
this association are largely represented in 
They have done yeoman 
service in investigating the conditions of 
the adjustment of the individual to his 
environment, the causes of maladjustment 
and the means by which adjustment may 
be restored. In our time of change and 
confusion this service is particularly impor- 
tant. If it sometimes leads to some over- 
emphasis on the individual on the part of 
its votaries and some underestimation of the 
therapeutic benefit of an acceptance of extra- 
individual values, this will be corrected by 


this type of work. 


further development. 

Giving full recognition to the practical 
value of work in the fields of guidance and 
personnel, which center attention on the in- 
dividual, I should like to advance the con- 
tention that there are other fields of applied 
work in educational psychology that are just 
as practical and as worthy of being pursued 
as are these. I may illustrate the argument 
by examples from two general fields, the 
psychology of the school subjects and the 
development of the mental processes and 
abilities which are involved in school work. 

The study of the psychology of the school 
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subjects is the attempt to plan methods and 
certain parts of the eurriculum and school 
organization on a foundation of scientific 
knowledge instead of the purely empirical! 
basis on which it has rested previously. It 
includes a study of the way pupils learn 
the specific things they are required to learn 
in school. It is very well to investigate gen- 
eral principles of learning, as is done in 
experiments with both animals and human 
beings. But it is also necessary to find out 
how children learn to read and write and 
figure. The study of how angleworms learn 
to run a maze—a very simple one of course 
—will throw light on the effects of punish- 
ment and reward and on the way in which 
trial and error may proceed; but it does not 
give us complete information on how a child 
learns the meaning of fractions or how he 
learns to grasp the significance of printed 
words. This we can discover only by a 
direct examination of the processes them- 
selves. 

Other features of the problem arise from 
the fact that some children do not learn 
these things, at least not with the ordinary 
type of instruction. There are wide varia- 
tions, some of which seem to go with gen- 
eral differences in competency and some 
to be specialized. These variations must 
be studied, and means of diagnosis and 
remedial treatment discovered. 

Much progress has been made in the study 
of a number of types of school learning. 
The field, however, has not been completely 
covered, and the problems have not been 
exhausted even in the fields which have been 
cultivated. The chief progress has been 
made in the fundamentals of the elementary 
school. Little has been done in the sciences 
or the fine arts. In psychological terms, we 
know a good deal about learning in the 
subjects which involve motor skill, percep- 
tion and memory, but comparatively little 
about those which involve either apprecia- 
tion or thinking. Some inferences may be 
drawn from general studies in these fields, 
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and a few experiments have been made in 
music, art, problem-solving in arithmetic 
and science; but the returns are meager in 
comparison with the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the field. Here is a large oppor- 
tunity for workers in applied educational 
psychology. Successful attempts to devise 
suitable techniques and to apply them to the 
solution of problems of efficiency of learning 
and diagnosis and remedial treatment in 
these fields will yield large returns. 

Of equal importance with the problem of 
learning is that of the relation of the child’s 
mental development to the curriculum and 
methods. A committee of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education recently 
brought together all the information they 
could find on this question. It made a good- 
sized volume but it came far from answering 
all the important questions. Nearly all the 
information is of the general, rather than of 
the specific type. Comparatively few studies 
have been made of the way children and 
youth change in their capacity to achieve 
the suecessive stages of learning which are 
required to do the work of the successive 
school grades. Little information exists to 
determine whether the expectation that is 
represented by the successive stages of the 
various school subjects is reasonable in the 
light of the intellectual growth of the aver- 
age child. A beginning has been made, as 
in the field of arithmetic, where errors made 
in the various operations by pupils of suc- 
cessive ages have been tabulated. But even 
in this case the statistical study presents 
only the status quo. It does not indicate 
what might be accomplished by different 
procedure, nor does it analyze the develop- 
ment of individuals. 

The problem may be illustrated in the 
fields of natural science and of the social 
studies. Consider first the curriculum in 
natural science. There has been wide diver- 
gence in theory and some variation in prac- 
tice concerning the aims and content in the 
various divisions of the school. The pre- 
vailing practice and theory has set up a dis- 
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tinction between the elementary school, par- 
ticularly the primary grades, the high school 
and the college. Broadly speaking, three 
types of science have been emphasized in 
the successive stages, namely nature study, 
general science and_ specialized science. 
Nature study consists of a study of natural 
phenomena without a great deal of stress on 
their explanation. General science deals 
with problems which arise in every-day 
life and directs attention to those explana- 
tions and generalizations which do not 
require very penetrating analysis. Special- 
ized science sets up categories and develops 
coneepts which lead to closely organized 
systems of interpretation of phenomena and 
which eventuate in generalizations of the 
nature of laws. These generalizations are 
frequently expressed in quantitatively exact 
form. 

The report of the committee on the teach- 
ing of science of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, which was published 
several years ago, minimized the distinctions 
which have been drawn between different 
levels of science. This committee listed some 
thirty odd generalizations which constitute 
the body of natural science but distinguished 
no hierarchies among these generalizations. 
They did not recognize nature study as a 
type nor distinguish clearly between gen- 
eral and specialized science. Such distine- 
tions should, I believe, be made in order to 
conform to the natural intellectual growth 
of children. 

I express this opinion not as a basis for 
the organization of the curriculum, but to 
point the need for further research. When 
differences of opinion exist, science has its 
opportunity. Some studies have been made, 
notably by Piaget, but they are not extensive 
enough nor practical enough. Their appli- 
cation would have to be largely of a dedue- 
tive type. What we need is the experi- 
mental trial of alternative or multiple 
procedures in the classroom. Such studies 
could well be made jointly by trained teach- 
ers and psychologists. They should be 
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actually experimental in that serious at- 
tempts are made to record the results of 
different pseudo-experi- 
mental in that the success of innovations is 


procedures—not 


judged by the innovator alone. 

Similar experiments are needed in the 
social studies. The curriculum in this field 
is too often worked out, it seems to me, as 
an expression of a felt need on the part of 
the innovator, more than as an adjustment 
to the interests and _ intellectual 
capacity of the child. We must, of course, 
fit the instruction to the existing state of 
society, and prepare the pupil to deal with 
the problems with which he will be con- 
fronted, but we must give due regard to the 
types of problems to which the child is sensi- 
tive and not compel him to grapple prema- 
turely with problems beyond his grasp or 
which he can grasp only in a somewhat 
unreal and verbalistic fashion. There is 
also the possibility that children may be 
unduly burdened by being brought face to 
face with problems about which, while they 
can grasp them, they ean not do anything 
and are left with a sense of frustration. 
Children have their own problems, which 
are often burdensome enough. Should we 
not perhaps protect them from the larger 
problems of the world which it is our busi- 
ness to face and which it will be their busi- 
ness to face when they attain the necessary 
experience and stamina, and when they have 
the opportunity to express their opinions in 
deeds? Again, I do not know. But I should 
like to see the question approached in a 
genuinely experimental manner. When this 
question is raised it is frequently met with 


needs, 


dogmatism. 
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Again, a study should be made jointly by 
teachers and psychologists with the purpose 
of finding out what social concepts and social 
problems are congenial to children and 
youth of various ages, and what is the effect 
of introducing particular concepts and prob- 
lems at the various ages. There is a curi- 
ously immunizing effect of the premature or 
inadequate introduction of ideas which has 
been noted by discerning teachers. I sus- 
pect, for example, that the attempt to intro- 
duce the pupil to the idea of cooperation 
before he engages in cooperative activities 
spontaneously and naturally, or to dwell too 
much on cooperative activities in areas which 
are entirely beyond the child’s experience, 
may dull his perception of the real meaning 
and value of cooperation when the occasions 
which demand it meet him face to face. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but if not we may be 
in danger of doing irreparable damage to 
this generation of children. The question is 
worthy of genuine experimental study. 

I have several times said that experiments 
on these questions should be made, at least 
in part, in the classroom. A very good plan 
would be for candidates for the master’s or 
doctor’s degrees in education to be allowed 
to go on a part-time teaching schedule for a 
portion of their graduate work, so that they 
could devote the remainder of their time to 
classroom experiments on important prob- 
lems of teaching and of the curriculum. 
They could then work with the advice of 
university professors and could produce 
results such as could not be obtained by 
either one alone. This kind of research is 
almost non-existent. It would be a most 
valuable kind of practical research. 


EDUCATING FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


By ROBERT JAHRLING 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Since the first World War, there has been 
a marked increase in the number and scope 
This inerease 


of governmental functions. 


has been most noticeable since 1933. Func- 
tions which were formerly performed by 
private agencies have been assumed by thie 
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government. New functions have been 
undertaken because of recent social legis- 
lation. Persons who in the past sought 
employment in private industry and were 
absorbed in private enterprise are now 
seeking positions in the publie service. This 
change in socio-economic circumstances gives 
to our institutions of higher learning, par- 
ticularly the municipal colleges and state 
universities, a unique opportunity as well 
as a new responsibility to serve their respec- 
tive communities. They must attempt to 
interest competent young men and women 
in the publie service, equip them with 
knowledge and technical skill that will be 
an asset in many types of positions, and also 
vive them a broad understanding and deep 
appreciation of their responsibilities as 
publie servants. The time has come when 
our colleges must recognize preparation for 
eovernment service as an educational func- 
tion equal in importance with that of prepa- 
ration for any of the traditional professions. 

The problem of training persons for gov- 
ernment service is not a problem of training 
for any specific job. Government is a com- 
plex organization and is rapidly becoming 
more so. A government employs a variety 
of persons, administrators, bacteriologists, 
workers, public health officers, 
policemen, accountants, statisticians, re- 
search workers of various types and numer- 
ous others. Obviously, no one course of 
training can be devised to meet the demands 
of government for the numerous classes 
which the adequate performance of its ser- 
vices requires. The problem is one which 
calls for the construction of a rich eurricu- 
lum, the extension of the facilities of our 
colleges and universities and the formula- 
tion of training and recruitment procedures 
in cooperation with civil service commis- 
sions. 

Though in recent years various govern- 
mental units, federal, state and local, have 
recruited many of their young workers from 
our colleges and universities, nowhere has 


clerical 
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there been developed an institution pri- 
marily designed to prepare one for a career 
in government service. To meet the grow- 
ing demand for college-trained personnel 
some sixty institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country now offer a miscel- 
lany of courses intended to prepare for 
many types of positions in government 
service. 

In those communities where an attempt 
is being made to train for government ser- 
vice, the programs are conducted on two 
levels, the pre-entry and the post-entry. 
The pre-entry training is based upon the 
principle that a good educational back- 
ground will qualify a person to enter the 
government service in a modest post. It is 
assumed that much of the young worker’s 
training will take place after he is on the 
job. His background, however, should 
enable him to surpass other aspirants who 
have not had his educational advantages, 
and even if a student does not enter the 
government service his undergraduate train- 
ing should be of value to him as a citizen. 

The success of a training program de- 
pends upon the cooperation of government 
officials. Civil service commissions and 
department and bureau heads must attempt 
to recruit from the ranks of those of 
superior education. They must select on 
the basis of qualifications and offer a new 
entrant the hope and promise of a career 
in government service. It is not enough 
that these young recruits have a liberal arts 
education. They should also have had train- 
ing in courses specifically planned to fit 
them for government service. 

For many years the municipal colleges of 
New York City have trained thousands of 
men and women who are rendering compe- 
tent service in the various city departments. 
Deeply appreciative of the more recent 
development of public service as a career, 
the Board of Higher Education, which has 
jurisdiction over the municipal colleges, has 
authorized the organization of additional 
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courses and programs of study at the City 
College for those who wish to enter the 
city’s service as well as for those who are 
already employed by the city. Therefore 
the City College instituted in the fall of 
1939 a specifically 
designed to prepare high-school graduates 


two-year curriculum 
for career service in the police and fire 
departments. This step represents an edu- 
cational innovation,' for it is the first time 
that a municipal college undertakes the 
training of young men for these types of 
service. On the post-entry level, the City 
College provides special courses in penology 
and criminology and in modern correctional 
techniques for the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Correction. For the members of the 
Welfare Department, courses in welfare 
administration and the social securities sys- 
tems in the United States have been organ- 
ized. It is planned to institute, in the near 
future, courses for the personnel of the 
Department of Health, the City Planning 
and Engineering Bureaus, and the proba- 
tion and parole officers. This program, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Divi- 
sion of Public Service Training, is an ex- 
tension of an educational policy long since 
adopted by the college. In so far as the 
courses of study have been planned in ¢o- 
operation with representatives of the depart- 
ments concerned and with the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, and in so far as 
some of the courses are actually conducted 
by representatives of the city departments, 
the entire program represents an attempt 
to organize a more closely integrated system 
of training and recruitment for municipal 

1 Post-entry police training programs in the form 
of short unit courses had been previously estab- 
lished in cooperation with state and municipal police 
departments at several institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Among these are the universities of Califor- 
nia, Indiana and Michigan. With the possible 
exception of the courses offered by Oklahoma A. 
and M., at Stillwater, Oklahoma, fire training pro- 
grams have been conducted under the auspices of 
local fire departments or fire underwriters’ asso- 
ciations. 
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service. It is clearly based upon the premise 
that a proper educational function—yes, 
even a duty—of the City College is to train, 
for the city’s service, young men and women 
with richer cultural background, broader 
social outlook, improved technical knowl- 
edge and greater adaptability. 

New York City, with its 140,000 em- 
ployees, would be neglecting an essential 
part of its responsibilities if it did not make 
ample provision for the training of this 
large army of workers. Some uninformed 
or skeptical persons might rightfully raise 
the question, ‘‘Why should we educate 
young people for the publie service?’’ In 
the special report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission for December 30, 1937, 
it was pointed out that the United States 
spends more money and energy on edueation 
than does any other nation, but that when 
it comes to the selection of the servants of 
the state we pay less attention to education 
than any other nation. With the increase in 
the number of civil employees and the exten- 
sion of the civil service examination system, 
it is apparent that the time has come when 
municipalities, especially those with appro- 
priate facilities, must institute training pro- 
grams if urban government and manage- 
ment are to be improved. 

In New York City it is generally known 
that the present administration is making 
every effort to encourage promising young 
people to enter the civil service. It is also 
attempting to promote the idea of a career 
service based upon merit rather than politi- 
eal affiliations. 

There are those, however, who very sil- 
eerely ask, ‘‘Why should new entrants to 
any of the city departments be required to 
have some college training to qualify for 
appointment? Is it not enough that they 
be literate and that they have the necessary 
physical and moral qualifications?’’ One 
or two illustrations will suffice in reply. In 
former days, a policeman was a man whose 
primary job was to capture criminals. To- 
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day he must regulate traffic, keep the peace 
during strikes, find out and eliminate the 
breeding places of crime, recognize the im- 
portance of crime prevention and mobilize 
the community resources to combat crime. 
Similarly, the fireman must know the essen- 
tials of building construction, fire preven- 
tion and the combustible nature of chemicals 
and materials. He ought to know the rela- 
tionship between slums and fires, the possi- 
bilities of fireproofing and other structural 
safety measures and the use of education in 
fire prevention. The responsibilities of 
other government employees are likewise 
becoming increasingly complex and their 
jobs, too, call for more knowledge, higher 
intelligence and greater adaptability. 

There is another trend that should be con- 
sidered. With the development of the civil 
service and the concept of a career system 
more and more of the higher administrative 
posts, particularly in the city government, 
are being filled by promotion from the 
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ranks. In New York City, the battalion 
chiefs, captains and the 
police and fire departments, district superin- 
tendents and health center executives in the 
health and welfare departments, superin- 
tendents of hospitals and wardens of our 
correctional institutions are being chosen in 
large part by promotional examinations. 
The caliber and the training of the young 
people who become patrolmen and firemen 
other 


lieutenants in 


and social workers and workers in 
departments become increasingly important. 
From their ranks will come the executives 
of the future. 

To the end that the city of New York 
might assume a position of leadership in 
municipal administration through the con- 
tinued improvement of its personnel, the 
municipal colleges are participating with 
the city’s officials in developing and pro- 
moting a richer and more extensive educa- 
tional program for the city’s present and 
prospective employees. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF 
FINLAND 


THE Finns formed the most enlightened seg- 
ment of the old Russian empire. Although 30 
per cent. of the adults were illiterate at the close 
of the World War, this should be compared with 
80 per cent. (plus) of illiteracy in Russia as a 
whole at that time. 

Since achieving a sovereign status in Decem- 
ber, 1917, the promotion of popular education 
has been with the Finns something akin to a 
Although primary education was not 
compulsory until 1921, the elementary schools 
enrolled 10.4 per cent. of the population in 1937, 
according to the Yearbook of Education for 
1939. This proportion is sufficient to insure an 
encouraging approach to universal literacy. In- 
deed, before 1937, Finland’s adult illiteracy had 
been reduced to 0.9 per cent., if we are to trust 
The Statesman’s Yearbook for 1939. The figure 
seems to need correction, for this would be close 
to a “record low,” an achievement which seems 
scarcely possible in so short a time, especially 


passion. 


with an elementary-school enrolment still below 
14 or 15 per cent. of the population, which has 
been the basis of universal literacy in such eoun- 
tries as Franee, Switzerland, The Netherlands 
and Sweden. Even if the rate should be multi- 
plied by ten, however, the accomplishment would 
be remarkable in view of the terrain and climate 
of the country, the nomadie character of certain 
elements in the population and the fact that the 
Finns are predominantly an agricultural and not 
an industrial people. 

Above the elementary schools in Finland is 
the secondary system comprising the lyceums, 
which prepare for the universities, and the five- 
year middle schools. Fifty-seven people’s high 
schools, similar to those in Denmark, enrolled 
3,000 students in 1937. 
represented by special schools of navigation, 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
handicrafts and home economics. These were 
attended in 1937 by 20,500 students. In the 
same year three universities enrolled 7,000 stu- 
dents, a figure which surpassed the registration 
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commerce, 
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in the higher institutions of either Denmark or 
Norway, and almost equaled the university en- 
rolment in Sweden, which has nearly double 
Finland’s population. Finland has twelve pro- 
fessional schools for teachers, four of which 
prepare teachers for the infant schools. Twelve 
hundred forty students were enrolled in these 


teachers’ seminaries in 1937. 


THE SECOND CENTURY OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA TO BE 
FORMALLY INITIATED 
Tue American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges will hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, February 2: 
and 24, 
the general topic, “Evaluating Our Procedures 
as We Begin the Second Century of Teacher 


At the session on Friday morning on 


Kducation,” the diseussion of selective admis- 
sion to teachers colleges will be introduced by 
W. J. McConnell, president of the North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, and Hermann 
Cooper, assistant commissioner, New York 
State Department of Education. The examina- 
tion as a means of selection will be the subject 
of a paper by Ben D. Wood, professor of col- 
legiate edueational research, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Albert Lindsay Rowland, president of the 
Shippensburg (Pa.) State Teachers College, 
will lead the diseussion. A question of vital 
present-day significance, “Is the Trend of 
Teachers Colleges toward General Colleges 
Good or Bad for the Profession?” will be de- 
bated. The advantages of this trend are to be 
set forth by Grady Gammage, president, Tempe 
(Ariz.) State Teachers College, and its dangers 
will be pointed out by L. R. Gregory, principal, 
Fredonia (N. Y.) State Normal Sehool. Essen- 
tial techniques in student personnel work is the 
topie assigned to L. M. Sehleier, director of re- 
search, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, and to Lonzo Jones, dean, Warrens- 
burg (Mo.) State Teachers College. Alonzo F, 
Myers, professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, concludes the program with a report on 
the cost of student teaching in various teachers 
colleges. 

Karl W. Bigelow, director, Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, will introduce the afternoon meeting, 
which is to consider significant aspects of the 
contributions that the teachers colleges may 
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make to the commission’s cooperative study, now 
well under way. Dr. Bigelow’s address will be 
followed by a symposium in which the following 
speakers will participate: Earle U. Rugg, di- 
rector of curriculum and libraries, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley; W. C. 
Jones, dean, Richmond (Ky.) State Teachers 
College; Roscoe Pulliam, president, Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale; Charles 
B. Smith, president, Troy (Ala.) State Teachers 
College, and Paul V. Sangren, president, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dr. Bigelow will summarize the discussion and 
recommendations. 

The dinner meeting on Friday evening will 
include addresses by James E. Winslow, di- 
rector, Peabody Training School (“A Forward 
Look at the Training School”) and by James 
S. Thomas, president, Clarkson Memorial Col- 
lege of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. (“Does the 
Schoolmaster Know His Day and Genera- 
tion ?’’). 

At the Saturday morning session, the subject, 
“Making Tenure Secure for the Worthy,” will 
be diseussed by Ned H. Dearborn, dean, Divi- 
sion of General Edueation, New York Univer- 
sity. “Shall the Teachers Colleges Prepare Li- 
brarians for Publie School Libraries?” will be 
debated by Charles V. Park, librarian, Central 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
(affirmative) and Earle U. Rugg, Colorado State 
Teachers College of Education (negative). 

Charles C. Sherrod, president, Johnson City 
(Tenn.) State Teachers College, is president of 
the Association; Charles W. Hunt, principal, 
Oneonta, (N. Y.) State Teachers College, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


THE COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCA- 
TION PLAN FOR THE ST. LOUIS 
* MEETING 

THE first event of the St. Louis meeting of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
vation will be participation in the Third Annual 
Joint Conference on Teacher Education in the 
United States in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Saturday, February 24. The program will be 
provided by the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edueation. On 
the following Monday, George S. Counts, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will address the society at a luncheon 
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meeting on the subject, “Can Intellectual Free- 
dom Be Preserved in America?” <A joint meet- 
ing with the National Society for the Study of 
Edueation will be held Monday afternoon, as 
announeed in SCHOOL AND Soctety, January 20. 

“Child Growth and Development” will be the 
theme of a general meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing. William S. Gray, professor of edueation, 
University of Chicago, will preside. George D. 
Stoddard, dean of the Graduate College, State 
University of Iowa, will diseuss the intellectual 
development of the child; Daniel Prescott, of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, will speak 
on “The Influence of Developmental Factors on 
Emotional Behavior,” and Willard C. Olson, also 
of the Commission on Teacher Edueation, on 
“The Unity of the Developmental Process.” The 
discussion will be led by Frank N. Freeman, 
dean of the School of Education, University of 
California. 

A joint meeting with the National Council of 
Edueation will be held on Tuesday afternoon. 
Louis A. Pechstein, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, and this year’s 
president of the society, will preside. Grayson 
N. Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, will lead the discussion on 
“The Control of Education.” Jesse H. Newlon, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
School of Edueation, Northwestern University; 
George S. Counts; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Newton Edwards, 
professor of education, University of Chicago, 
and George H. Merideth, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Pasadena, Calif., will participate in 
this diseussion. 

In a joint meeting with the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, during the same 
afternoon, a symposium will be conducted on 
“The Effect of Administrative Practices on the 
Character of the Edueation Program.” Carter 
V. Good, professor of education, University of 
Cincinnati, will preside and John G. Fowlkes, 
professor of education, University of Wisconsin, 
will present a critique of five papers. 

Section meetings on the history of education 
and on educational psychology will be held 
Wednesday morning. A general meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, at which the forthcoming 
yearbook, “Minimum Essentials in the Profes- 
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sional Technical Edueation of Teachers,” and 
the possibilities of a yearbook on the philosophy 
of education will be diseussed, will conelude the 
society’s conference. 


DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
INSTRUCTION ANNOUNCE THEIR 
ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 
“SUPERVISION as a Guide in Developing Learn- 
ing Experiences” will be the theme of the St. 
Louis meeting of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Edueation Association. Opening on Monday, 
February 26, with a general session and with 
laboratory sessions on “Group Planning, the Es- 
senee of Supervision,” the conference will end 
with a luncheon meeting on Wednesday, Febru- 
Hollis Caswell, director of the Division 
of Instruction, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


ary 28. 


versity, is coordinator of the two sessions. 
Scheduled to speak at the general session are: 
Henry Harap, professor of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, and John Hockett, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. W. B. 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Gilbert Willey, director of elemen- 
tary education, Denver, Colo., and Gladys Pot- 
ter, supervisor of primary grades, Long Beach, 
Calif., will lead the three laboratory sessions. 

At the general session on Tuesday morning the 


Featherstone, pro- 


twelfth Yearbook, “Newer Instructional Prac- 
tices of Promise,” will be presented and evalu- 
ated before a joint meeting of the department 
with the Society for Curriculum Study, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, the 
Department of Rural Edueation and the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. Julia L. Hahn, 
supervising principal, District of Columbia pub- 
lie schools, will preside. Helen Heffernan, chief 
of the Division of Elementary Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Instruction, 
and chairman of the Yearbook committee, will 
present the volume, which will be evaluated by 
Mildred English, Milledgeville, Ga.; Irwin A. 
Wilson, La Grange, Iil.; Kate V. Wofford, 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., and Beryl 
?arker, New York University. 

Edith Baber will preside at the luncheon meet- 
ing. Ruth Cunningham, executive secretary of 
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the department, and Lou LaBrant, editor of 
Educational Method, will conduct the “Depart- 


ment Merry-Go-Round.” 


AN IMPORTANT COMMITTEE ON 
RURAL EDUCATION STATES 
ITS AIMS 
A proGRAM for the improvement of rural edu- 
eation has been formulated by the recently or- 


ganized Committee on Rural Edueation of the 
American Country Life Association. Federal 


aid for rural schools is strongly advoeated as es- 
sential to securing an adequate financial basis for 
the edueation of rural children. Practical dem- 
onstrations in rural-school supervision and es- 
pecially in the conduct of student-teaching are 
urged as a means of bringing the activities of 
teaching and learning in the rural schools into 
closer connection with life situations and com- 
munity problems. 

The committee plans to study practices in 
rural education both in the United States and 
abroad. The organization of regional, state and 
local commissions or councils is being fostered. 
In addition, attempts are being made to seeure 
funds for scholarships for the advanced training 
of superior young people who will dedicate their 
life work to rural edueation. Special attention 
will also be paid to the problems of unemployed 
and out-of-school youth in rural communities. 

Although the seope of the study is nation- 
wide, the committee is beginning with a study 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Members of the Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion are: Roseoe Pulliam, chairman, president, 
State Teachers College, Carbondale, Ill.; Agnes 
Samuelson, vice-chairman, secretary, Iowa State 
Teachers Association, Des Moines; Iman E. 
Schatzmann, executive secretary, former educa- 
tional investigator, International Bureau of 
Edueation; Mabel Carney, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Leo M. Favrot, retired member, General Edu- 
‘ation Board; Lowry Nelson, professor of 
sociology, University of Minnesota; Floyd W. 
Reeves, director, American Youth Commission; 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, State Farm Bureau, Ack- 
worth, Iowa; Maurice F. Seay, professor of 
education, University of Kentucky, and J. F. 
Waddell, State Department of Education, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 
’ 
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PLANS FOR STUDYING THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

A SERIES of exploratory studies in the genera] 
field of terminal education in the junior colleges 
of the United States will be started shortly under 
the aegis of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, which has received a grant of $25,000 
for this purpose from the General Education 
Board, New York City. 

At present there are about 500 aceredited 
junior colleges in the United States and an addi- 
tional 100 which are not so recognized. The 
combined enrolment is approximately 175,000. 
Among the higher institutions, the junior col- 
leges constitute the only group that this year 
shows a significant increase in enrolment over 
1938-39. 

It is estimated that about two thirds of the 
students do not continue their formal education 
after leaving the junior college. Thus one of 
the purposes of these initial studies will be to 
determine what courses and curricula of a semi- 
professional and cultural character will give to 
this body of young people greater economic com- 
petence and an informed sensitiveness to their 
civie responsibilities. Evidence indicates that 
most of the existing four-year colleges and uni- 
versities are not organized to meet adequately 
the needs of this group of young people whose 
interests are in most eases vocational rather than 
academic. 

Junior colleges will be encouraged to study 
their offerings in the semi-professional, tech- 
nical, business and public-service fields. It is 
possible that a definite plan of correlating the 
junior-college activities with community needs 
and problems will be submitted. 

A survey of the physical facilities—housing, 
technical equipment, libraries—will be made as 
part of the study. The qualifications of mem- 
bers of the teaching staffs will also be studied. 

Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
will direct the investigation with the assistance 
of a committee headed by Doak S. Campbell, 
dean, graduate school, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. The remaining 
members of the committee are: George F. Zook, 
president, American Council on Edueation; J. C. 
Wright, assistant United States Commissioner of 
Edueation for Vocational Edueation; Leonard 
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V. Koos, professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of Chieago; Aubrey A. Douglass, chief 
of the Division of Secondary Edueation, State 
Department of Edueation, California; Guy M. 
Winslow, president, Lasell Junior College, Au- 
hurndale, Mass.; Byron S. Hollinshead, presi- 
dent, Seranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pa.; Leland L. Medsker, department of 
oceupational research, Chicago Junior Colleges; 
J. E. Burk, president, Ward-Belmont Junior 
Nashville, Tenn.; David L. Soltau, 
president, Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Longview, Wash., and Rosco C. Ingalls, director, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) City College. 


College, 
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Dr. Zook, who ealled the initial conference 
which resulted in the formation of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in June, 1920, 
will be the principal speaker at a commemora- 
tive banquet during the annual meeting of the 
association in Columbia, Mo., February 29- 
Mareh 2. Stephens College and Christian Col- 
lege, two junior colleges for women in Colum- 
bia, will act as joint hosts. From the thirty- 
four persons who responded to the eall for 
the first conference, the association has now 
grown until its membership represents more 
than three hundred institutions. Mr. Hollins- 
head is president of the association. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Grorce L. Hawkrys, for the past nine years 
assistant superintendent of instruction, St. Louis 
(Mo.) publie schools, was appointed acting su- 
perintendent of instruction on January 20, fol- 
lowing the acceptance by the board of education 
of the resignation of Henry J. Gerling, who had 
held the superintendency since 1928. 


STANLEY Dorst AND Ropert C. Gowpy have 
been appointed deans of colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Cineinnati. Dr. Dorst succeeds the late 
Alfred Friedlander as dean of the College of 
Medicine, chief of staff of the General Hospital 
and director of Holmes Hospital. He has been 
assistant dean since 1937 and acting dean since 
Dr. Friedlander’s death last May. Dr. Gowdy 
will take the post of dean of the College of En- 
gineering and Commerce formerly held by Her- 
man Schneider, who died last March. He had 
been acting dean from 1928 to 1932, while Dr. 
Schneider was president of the university, and 
again since March. 


HarotD WeEsLEY TRAISTER has been named 
superintendent of the Grove City (Pa.) public 
schools. He will shortly resign as supervisor of 
elementary education at Beaver Falls (Pa.). 
The late H. M. B. Lehn was his predecessor at 
Grove City. 

HerMAN FetpMan, professor of industrial 
relations at Dartmouth College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Business and Civie 
Administration, City College (New York). Dr. 





s 


Feldman is not expected to take office until next 
fall, as he needs several months in which to 
finish his work at Dartmouth College. 


Roscoe L. West, president of the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Teachers College, has been elected 
president of the Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers in place of 
Tracy T. Allen, who resigned last fall. He is 
now planning for the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, which will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, April 4-6. The pro- 
gram of the meeting will appear in a later num- 
ber of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


Craig P. Minar, -superintendent of schools, 
Idaho Springs, Colo., has been appointed to the 
superintendency of schools at Fort Collins, Colo. 
The appointment is effective July 1st. 


Homer E. Rossins, professor of history and 
languages at Pomona (Claremont, 
Calif.), has been appointed director of the col- 
lege library. He succeeds Ralph H. Parker, 
who goes to the University of Georgia to take 
charge of a program of library extension. Dr. 
Robbins is also mayor of Claremont, according 
to a report in the Los Angeles Times, January 
18. 


Haroip G. CAMPBELL has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools, New York City, for a 


College 


second six-year term. 


KIMBALL YOUNG, now on leave of absence 
from the University of Wisconsin for temporary 
service as consultant in the Division of Farm 
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Population and Rural Welfare, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology at Queens Col- 
lege (New York City), according to an an- 
nouncement by Paul Klapper, president of the 


college. 


ALBERT NEWMAN, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering at City College 
(New York), has been designated acting dean 
of the School of Technology. Frederick Skene, 
the present dean, retired at the end of January. 


Max R. GrossMAN, has been made chairman 
of the department of journalism at Boston Uni- 
versity. With the appointment of Professor 
Grossman, a council has been organized to bring 
about the same relationship between the profes- 
sion of journalism and education for Journalism 
as now exists between practitioners and profes- 
sional schools in the fields of law, medicine and 
theology. Several editors and publishers of 
Boston newspapers are members of the council, 
and it is expected that representatives of other 
New England newspapers will soon be added 
to the group. 

AT the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in New Orleans, 
the following officers were elected: Frederick S. 
Deibler, professor of economics, Northwestern 
University, president; John Q. Stewart, asso- 
ciate professor of astronomical physics, Prince- 
ton University, first vice-president, and Laura 
A. White, University of Wyoming, second vice- 
president. At the same meeting, the association 
voted to remove the North Dakota State Board 
of Higher Education from the list of censured 
administrations. The present board was con- 
gratulated for righting the offense of the pre- 
vious board by offering to reemploy all dismissed 
teachers. 


J. M. DiuuinGcer, of Hannibal (Mo.), was 
elected president of the Missouri Musie Edu- 
cators’ Association at its recent annual confer- 
ence. 

RECENT DEATHS 

WENDELL LERoy PERKINS, professor of geol- 
ogy and geography at Indiana State Teachers 
College (Terre Haute), died on January 13 at 
the age of fifty-two years. Professor Perkins 
had resigned last May because of failing health. 
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JoHN F. Graper, professor of French and 
German at Xavier University (Cincinnati), died 
in New York City on January 14. Dr. Graber, 
who was sixty years old at the time of his death, 
had gone to New York City during the Christ- 
mas vacation and had become ill. He had been 
a member of the staff of Xavier University for 
nine years. 


Epwin ELLSwortH Woop, president emeritus 
of Cumberland College (Williamsburg, Ky.), 
died on January 23 at the age of seventy-six 
years. Dr. Wood taught literature at the col- 
lege when he first entered its service fifty years 
ago, and for twenty-four years of that period he 
had been its president. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG, psychologist and 
philosopher, died in Fiesole, Italy, on January 
23, according to a dispatch to The New York 
Times. Dr. Strong was a son-in-law of the late 
John D. Rockefeller. From 1892 to 1895, he 
was an associate professor of psychology at the 
University of Chicago. He then went to Colum- 
bia University, where he became a professor in 
1903 and remained until 1910. Among Dr. 
Strong’s publications are “A Creed for Skep- 
ties” and “Essays on the Natural Origin of the 
Mind.” He was seventy-seven years old at the 
time of his death. 


SAMUEL K. Mosman, president emeritus of 
Bluffton (Ohio) College, died on January 24 at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Mosiman had 
been professor of Old Testament language and 
literature at Bluffton before his appointment as 
president in 1909. 


Marvin L. Darsi£, professor of education and 
dean of the Teachers College, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), died on January 24 at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dean Darsie joined the 
teaching staff of U. C. L. A., then known as the 
Los Angeles Normal School, in 1919. Four 
years later he became head of the department 
of education, and dean when the school achieved 
university status. 


CHarLes BAcKMAN McMurray, acting presi- 
dent of Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) in 
1922-1923 and trustee since 1912, died in Troy, 
N. Y., on January 25 after a long illness. Mr. 
MeMurray supervised the construction of build- 
ings at Union College costing more than $1,000,- 
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000. He celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
on December 1. 

CéLEsTIN BouG.f, French educator and soci- 
ologist, died on January 25 at the age of seventy 
years. Professor Bouglé had lectured at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and at Har- 
vard University and had been awarded the de- 
gree of LL.D. by Columbia University. Since 
1920, M. Bouglé had been direetor of the famous 
Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris. He was 
the author of numerous books on sociological 
subjects. 

Tue REVEREND Dr. WituiAm S. Barrows, 
headmaster of the De Vaux Military School for 
3oys (Niagara Falls, N. Y.) from 1897 to 1914, 
died in Lexington, Va., on January 26 at the 


age of seventy-eight years. 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK, from 1918 to 
1926 professor of German and head of the Ger- 
man department, St. Stephen’s Episcopal Col- 
lege (now Bard College), Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., died on January 26 at the age of seventy 
years. Dr. Whitelock had been in his earlier 
life a novelist, poet, editor and playwright. He 
served as chief yeoman on the U.S.S. Gloucester 
in the Spanish-American War. After leaving 
St. Stephen’s College, he was for a short time 
professor of Romance languages at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

WituiaM Davin HaaGGarp, who shared with 
the Mayo brothers of Rochester, Minn., the dis- 
tinction of having been president of three na- 
tional medieal organizations (the American Med- 
ical Association, the Postgraduate Medical As- 
sembly of North America and the College of 
Surgeons), died at Palm Beach, Fla., on Janu- 
ary 28. Dr. Haggard’s age at the time of his 
death was sixty-seven years. He succeeded to 
the position of professor of gynecology and 
abdominal surgery, University of Tennessee 
(then located in Nashville), upon the death of 
his father in 1899. When the medical school 
was moved to Memphis in 1912, he became pro- 
fessor of surgery and clinical surgery at Vander- 
bilt University. 

D. ButLer Pratt, dean emeritus of the School 
of Religion, Howard University, died on Janu- 
ary 28 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


Witu14M Burke BLAISDELL, superintendent of 
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schools, Fredonia, N. Y., for eleven years pre- 
ceding his retirement in 1927, died in Urbana, 


Ill., on January 28. 


Mr. Blaisdell was seventy- 


He had 


been in public-school education for thirty-six 


three years old at the time of his death. 


years. 
HONORS, AWARDS ; 
Rosert A. Bupincton, protessor of zoology, 
Oberlin College, was guest of honor at a testi 
monial dinner in Columbus (Ohio) recently. 
Former students, members of the Oberlin Col- 
lege staff and colleagues from the Woods Hole 
Marine Biological Laboratory attended the din- 
ner. Dr. Budington will retire in June. 


CHARLES A. Brown, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Union City (N. J.) Board of Edu- 
sation for seventeen years and legislative chair- 
man of the State Federation of Distriet Boards 
of Edueation for the past five years, has been 
presented with the Distinguished Service Award 
for 1939 by the New Jersey State Edueation 
Association. 

Tuomas ULvANn Taytor is the first Texan to 
receive an honorary membership in the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers. He is one of 
thirty-two such members. Dr. Taylor, dean 
emeritus of the School of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Texas, since 1936, was born in Texas 
eighty-two years ago. For fifty-two years he 
taught at the University of Texas. 

Jay B. Nasu, professor of physical education, 
New York University, was the recipient of the 
Gulick Award for “the outstanding contribution 
in health, physical education or recreation in 
metropolitan New York” at the fourth annual 
luncheon of the Health Education Teachers 
Association of New York City. 
the meeting, James Marshall, president of the 


In addressing 


board of education, congratulated the teachers 
of health education for their “courage, resource- 
fulness and stamina” in the face of curtailed 
educational appropriations. 

Ben G. GRAHAM, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators and su- 
perintendent of the Pittsburgh publie schools, 
was guest of honor at a testimonial dinner given 
by Phi Delta Kappa on January 20 in Pitts- 
burgh. Sherwood D. Shankland, executive see- 
retary, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators; Herbert L. Spencer, president, Penn- 
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sylvania College for Women, and Alexander P. 
Reed, vice-president, Pittsburgh Board of Pub- 
lie Education, were among the speakers. 
GRANTS, GIFTS, BEQUESTS 

Tue General Education Board has continued 
its support of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion and affiliated organizations by awards total- 
ing almost three quarters of a million dollars to 
be used in periods ranging from one to four 
years. The central body received a two-year 
grant of $95,000. To implement the studies of 
the American Youth Commission in progress 
for the past four years, $150,000 has been 
granted, and an additional sum of $90,000 has 
been set aside to complete a two-and-a-half-year 
study of rural youth problems. For the study 
of the problems of school buildings and equip- 
ment, particularly in the South, $12,500 has 
been given to the council’s Committee of School 
Plant Research. 

A Grant of $6,000 to the School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University, by the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation, was announced 
recently by Winfred G. Leutner, president of 
the university. This award will enable Claude 
S. Beck, associate professor of surgery, to con- 
tinue his investigations on the improvement of 
the blood supply to the heart muscles in patients 
suffering from sclerosis of the coronary arteries 
and from angina pectoris. 

Tue will of the late Susan Whitney Dimock 
directed that her estate of $200,000 be given to 
the George Washington University, as a me- 
morial to her daughter Susan, to be used “in a 
manner which shall be of lasting benefit to the 
community and in accordance with the wishes 
of George Washington for the general diffusion 


of knowledge.” 
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A BEQuEST of $10,000 by the late Thomas L. 
Bland, manager of several North Carolina 
hotels, has been received by Cornell University 
to be used for the curriculum in hotel adminis- 


tration. This curriculum was inaugurated in 


1922. 


GREEN MountTvaAIN (VT.) JUNIOR COLLEGE has 
received a gift of $14,697 as a legacy from the 
late Jennie E. Dillingham. 


HARKNESS Chapel at Connecticut College, 
New London, the gift of Mrs. Edward S. Hark- 
ness, has been dedicated and is now in use. The 
donor expressed a desire that it be a center for 
the religious life and activities of the college. 


A SCHOLARSHIP fund ranking among the most 
generous of its kind in the country and award- 
ing scholarships of $3,000, a sum of $1,000 larger 
than those allotted to the Rhodes scholars at Ox- 
ford University, is the result of a recent bequest 
to Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) by 
Eva Hutchinson in memory of her son, Hub- 
bard Hutchinson, Williams, ’17. An award is 
to be made annually to the member of the grad- 
uating class of Williams College “most talented 
in creative work in music, writing or painting.” 
The scholarship will be continued for two years, 
and the recipient may apply for a renewal to be 
granted at the discretion of the college. A 
unique feature of this award is that the student 
need not matriculate in a graduate institution 
but will be free to “study, travel or loaf, as he 
may see fit.” If no candidate is considered 
eligible in the required fields, the scholarship 
will go to a student of exceptional talent in 
philosophy or in the sciences. Mr. Hutchinson, 
who died on Christmas Day, 1934, was a music 
critic of The New York Times. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SUBJECT ORGANIZATION OR FUNC- 
TIONALLY CENTERED 
LEARNINGS? 

BEFORE developing a particular point of view 
it is necessary for me first to define the purpose 
of general edueation. Great difficulties are in- 
volved in attempting to state concisely the all- 


inclusive purpose of education. The report 
of the Progressive Education Association’s 


commission on secondary-school curriculum, en- 
titled “Science in Edueation,”’ makes such an 


attempt: “The purpose of general education is 
to meet the needs of individuals in the basic 
aspects of living in such a way as to promote 
the fullest possible realization of personal 
potentialities and the most effective participa- 
tion in a democratic society.” By a democratic 
society is meant, not merely a form of govern- 
ment, but as Dewey points out, “primarily a 
mode of associated living, of conjoint, eommuni- 
eated experience.” The question of this discus- 
sion is, then, what kind of a curriculum shall we 
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aceept as the instrumentality through which an 
individual may learn to participate in the demo- 
eratie life? Is it to be based on subject organi- 
zation, or are the school experiences to be based 
on functionally centered learnings around an 
activity program? 

The recognition of the limitations of the doe- 
trine of formal discipline and the development 
of the new psychologies of the child have focused 
a eritieal attitude upon the subjects as such. It 
is said that subjects are formal and artificial or- 
ganizations that do not grow out of the experi- 
ences of the learner, but are laid out in advance. 
While the ends and purposes of the subjects 
may be in the minds of teachers, the learners are 
not conscious of them. The division of the 
school program into subjects might lead to 
compartmentalized minds unable to apply the 
content of a variety of subjects to the solution 
of real problems. These statements, in general, 
have been the objections to the organization of 
a curriculum in terms of subjects. I propose to 
answer these eriticisms from the point of view 
of one who is teaching children in a large city 
high school. Therefore I must necessarily be 
very practical and ean not divorce educational 
philosophy from classroom and _ laboratory 
activities. 

The criticism has been advanced that subject- 
matter organization is fixed in advance and that 
the pupil does not share in its organization nor 
in determining its purposes; therefore, he is not 
an active participant in the curriculum but a 
passive learner of the curriculum. This ecriti- 
cism implies that the teacher is not to suggest to 
the pupils what they shall do, for as Kandel puts 
it, this “is a trespass upon their sacred intellee- 
tual individuality since the essence of such 
individuality is to set up aims and ends.” This 
point of view is directly contrary to that taken 
by the commission previously mentioned, which 
after defining the purposes of education does not 
propose a curriculum “based on’ the notion that 
the adolescent is always conscious of his needs 
or of his range of interests, or that he be per- 
mitted to do as he pleases.” It is commonly 
conceded among “teaching” teachers, that inde- 
pendent thinking needs guidance from experi- 
ence or else it is casual, sporadic and not 
constructive. Since the teacher has a broader 
background of experience, then, he is as pre- 
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sumptive in making suggestions as to what to do 
as is the head carpenter in suggesting to appren- 
tices what they are to do. If the child does not 
get suggestions from the teacher, he gets them 
from another souree—the home, the street, the 
friend, ete. It is true that the pupil must be- 
come an active participant in the eurr:eulum but 
this does not exclude the necessity of planning 
the purpose and material of the curriculum. I 
have found from bitter experience that, when 
children are left entirely to their own choices as 
to what they will work on, with no direction 
from the teacher, and no guidance from an or- 
ganized subject matter involved in a diseussion, 
about one third think of nothing at all they 
want to do, most of the children who do respond 
choose interests of superficial value and invari- 
ably two or three children dominate with their 
choices and others imitate. 

The Russian authorities recognized that edu- 
cation requires orderly organization of experi- 
ences and activities and can not be built up on 
the basis of incidental experiences and the 
“natural growth” of pupils or exclusively on the 
stimuli of the physical environment. After 
extensive experimentation with the new meth- 
ods of curriculum organization and instruction, 
they admitted failure and reverted to the sub- 
ject-matter organization. In 1932 the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party passed a 
resolution criticizing the work of the schools and 
decreeing a return to subject-matter organiza- 
The chief weaknesses of the curriculum 
“Failure to give the 


tion. 
were stated as follows: 
pupils the necessary rudiments of knowledge in 
physics, chemistry, mathematies, native lan- 
guage, geography and other fundamental sub- 
jects required for entrance to the higher and 
technical schools.” The committee urged: “The 
accepted form of teaching must be classroom 
recitation based on a strict schedule and de- 
signed for a definite group of pupils. . . . The 
teacher is requested to present his discipline in a 
systematie and sequential way, the pupils to be 
trained in the use of text-books. . .. A final 
examination at the end of the year is compulsory 
for all pupils.” Within the subject itself the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Council of People’s Commissars reverted to the 
traditional organization in a decree issued in 
1934 on the teaching of history. “. .. The de- 
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ciding condition for the solid mastery by the 
pupils of the history course consists in the ob- 
servanee of historico-chronological sequence in 
the narration of historie events, with obligatory 
clinching in the pupils’ memories of important 
historie phenomena, leading historic personages 
and chronological data. .’ This experience 
indieates that the attempt to counteract the evils 
of the traditional system involved the danger of 
disearding much Further- 
more, the Russians clearly showed that subject 
matter is not artificial but a erystallized body 
of knowledge that the race has found of great- 
est and permanent significance for continued 


valuable material. 


progress. 

The criticism of subject-matter organization 
ignores the fact that the subjects contain an 
inevitable amount of formal content that can 
not be aequired incidentally and must be mas- 
tered. An activity often requires skills, knowl- 
edge and techniques far beyond the ability of 
the child to acquire and use. Consequently the 
child often resorts to inaccurate and superficial 
knowledge which can only insure mediocre re- 
sults. I have had this experience in teaching 
science in the high schools of New York City. 
After organizing an activity on “rayon,” so 
much knowledge and so many skills were in- 
volved that nothing short of a month’s lessons 
in manual training and a few months’ instruc- 
tion in chemistry would give anything approach- 
ing an adequate basis of information and a 
mastery of the techniques involved. When this 
is impossible a mediocre accomplishment must 
be accepted. How much better would it have 
been if the students had had a knowledge of 
certain definite subject matter before embark- 
ing upon the aetivity! 

A subject-matter eurriculum has been criti- 
cized for its lack of opportunity for pupil par- 
ticipation. If the curriculum is to be an instru- 
mentality of a democratic society then it should 
allow for participation in that kind of society. 
As Max C. Otto states it, a “democracy is not 
a mere association of individuals . . . but an 
intelligent use of cooperative means for the 
progressive attainment of significant personali- 
ties.” The phrase to be accentuated in this 
statement is “cooperative means.” Cooperative 
means and collective thinking are impossible un- 
less the group has a common culture, common 
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problems and understandings. What a democ- 
racy needs most are many common elements in 
the culture of all people so that people may 
discuss their collective problems intelligently. 
In “Education and Emergent Man” by Bagley, 
the author states: 


A most important function of formal education, 
especially in a democracy, is to insure as high a 
level of common culture as possible—meanings, un- 
derstandings, standards and aspirations common 
to a large proportion of the democratie group—to 
the end that the collective thinking and the collee- 
tive decisions of the group may be done and made 
on the highest possible plane. Theretofore the pro- 
posal that ‘‘activities’’ can entirely replace syste- 
matie and sequential learning would defeat the 
most important ends of education in a democracy, 
The notion that each community should have a cur- 
riculum all its own neglects the fact that democracy 
needs many common elements in the culture of the 
people so that people may discuss common problems. 

A practical educator must seek a compromise 
between the two divergent points of view; he 
must seek some uniformity in apparent diver- 
sity. It seems to me that the most practical 
curriculum is the one which incorporates the 
best features of a subject-matter curriculum 
and of an activity program. Charters expresses 
this point of view when he says: 


. . . it is impossible to adhere to one extreme or 
the other. There are advantages in subject study 
which arise from the presence of concrete items 
which can be mastered. There are advantages in 
project study which arise from intensifying of 
the interest and motivation. Therefore, an efficient 
system of instruction includes both methods of 
attack. 


In the last analysis one must agree with Kan- 
del in saying: 
There is no royal road to education, no forms of 
organization, no methods of instruction of univer- 
sal validity which can replace the teacher who has 
a full mastery of what he undertakes to teach; and 
no teacher so equipped will employ one method, one 
theory, one principle to the exclusion of all others. 


Let us assume, now, that a school decides to 
adopt a curriculum based on functionally cen- 
tered learning. What problems of school ad- 
ministration and pedagogy would be involved in 
shifting to such a curriculum? 

A great difficulty lies in the lack of proper 
equipment. Schoolrooms are not equipped with 
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the necessary facilities for carrying on a project. 
Basie shop equipment is a prime requisite. The 
average room does not provide this. Conse- 
quently the work must be done in specially de- 
signed rooms properly equipped. This takes 
the activity out of the regularly assigned room 
and period and sets it aside as an extra-cur- 
rieulum activity, not a part of the regular school 
day. Schoolrooms should be designed so as to 
serve the needs for library and reference mate- 
rials, for laboratory and shop, for discussion 
and recitation. This would require large rooms 
but would enable many activities to be carried 
on simultaneously as part of the regular class 
period. 

The most difficult problem of school organiza- 
tion is the size of the class. With economy 
measures the order of the day, class registers 
vary from thirty-five to fifty children. Activity 
programs under these conditions are almost im- 
possible of realization. Each child can not be 
permitted to carry on his own activity; projects 
must be performed in groups. It invariably 
occurs that when children work in groups they 
have opportunities to practice undesirable as 
well as desirable social habits. The aggressive 
child has more opportunities to submerge the 
others, and the timid child more chances of be- 
ing pushed aside. The teacher can not be ex- 
pected to divide his guidance among thirty-five 
to fifty children so that each child receives 
proper individual attention for development 
along socially desirable channels. Teachers at- 
tempt to overcome this difficulty by selecting a 
few pupils to engage in the activities while the 
others look on. The majority of the class then 
become passive spectators, and the activity is 
devoid of much of its value. 

Many of the activities require letters to busi- 
ness men, commercial institutions and govern- 
mental agencies. These can not comply with 
many of the requests because of their volume 
and because of their unimportance in eompari- 
son with discharging basic responsibilities. In 
New York City the teachers have been requested 
to discourage the pupils from soliciting informa- 
tion from these sources. One can hardly expect 
business and professional men, government bu- 
reaus and commercial institutions to comply 
with the numerous requests that are made. This 
difficulty could be overcome if a central bureau 
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were established to handle this phase of the 
activity program. 

The problem of teacher-training is exceed- 
ingly important in a functionally centered eur- 
riculum. Children often get into types of ae- 
tivity, such as shopwork, which require mechan- 
ical, technical and scientific skills. Many teach- 
ers have no background to be of help with these 
problems and children often receive inadequate 
aid. I know of no teacher-training institution 
which requires all its graduates to be highly 
skillful in the use of tools and chemicals. With 
the wide acceptance of the activity principle, 
training in practical mechanical and technolog- 
ical skills would be just as important a part of 
a teacher’s training as are the principles and 
practices of theoretical pedagogy. 

In summary then, it is evident, that the ad- 
ministration of an activity program revolving 
about a curriculum of functionally centered 
learning involves problems of (1) administra- 
tion, (2) teacher-training and (3) school equip- 
ment and planning. 

ALEXANDER Papow 

Boys’ HIGH SCHOOL, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION IN THE DAY 
NURSERY 

THE day nursery is a social agency to help 
working mothers by caring for their children. 
In exceptional eases other children are taken. 
But always the day nursery is restricted to a 
special group of underprivileged children who 
can not be looked after at home. A large pro- 
portion of these children are of the preschool 
age. Therefore, the day nursery should offer 
educational advantages, such as are recom- 
mended for preschool children, to-day. If the 
day nursery always provided these, it would 
not have the status it has now. 

As it is, the day nursery is still considered a 
parking place for children while their mothers 
work. Social service ean not change this atti- 
tude by saying that the day nursery is a case- 
work agency because this does not insure pre- 
schooi edueation for the children. But without 
preschool education the day nursery’s existence 
is threatened. There are other solutions under 
social service, such as giving the mother an al- 
lowance, or boarding the child in a foster day- 
home. To be sure the foster day-home ean be 
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objected to on the ground that the child’s af- 
fections are weaned from his own mother. This 
is disrupting to family life. But it is also true 
that the child does not receive preschool educa- 
tion either in his own home or in the foster day- 
home unless a nursery school is available. Even 
when it is in the case of the foster day-home 
the situation is doubtful, for this means that 
the child will be exposed to three different en- 
vironments in twenty-four hours. Is this sound 
from a psychological point of view? 

Another danger is considering the day nur- 
sery a place for the child only when its mother 
works is that it encourages irregular attendance. 
Already the day nursery has this problem. But 
there is no point in accentuating it by insisting 
that the child must stay at home when its 
mother is unemployed. This may cause hard- 
ship in families living so close to the margin. 
Besides the child needs the continuity of the 
day nursery to give him a sense of security, not 
to mention that this is in accordance with edu- 
cational principles. From this standpoint, ae- 
cepting the child for two or three days a week 
is also a bad precedent. It may be justified in 
a nursery school because the practice is based 
on the reaction of individual children. But this 
is different from taking the child only when its 
mother works. 

Because of its connection with the preschool 
child, there exists a certain amount of confusion 
as to the difference between a day nursery and 
a nursery school. The day nursery is defined by 
the kind of group it takes, the nursery school 
by the type of service it renders. Therefore, 
although the day nursery should inelude pre- 
school edueation, it is not a nursery school un- 
less it changes its policy of admissions. 

Nor can the day nursery always afford all 
nursery-school teachers. The educational de- 
partment is not the only one that should be 
staffed professionally, so the budget must be 
divided with this in mind, There are various 
ways in which the day nursery is compromising 
to-day. The teachers may be non-professional. 
If carefully selected and competently led, such 
an arrangement may be satisfactory. Or stu- 
dent-teachers may be used when there is a 
nursery-school director. This has the advan- 
tage of making the day nursery a training cen- 
ter. But efficiency is cut if the changes of per- 
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sonnel are too frequent. A third alternative is 
the trained teacher, who is not a graduate of 
the nursery school. For large groups she may 
be the best, as she is more used to handling 
numbers. Under sueh cireumstanees it is an 
art to pay attention to each child, yet not 
neglect the rest. Lastly, there are government 
employes, both WPA teachers and NYA girls. 
The difficulty is the lack of permanency of such 
help. Besides the NYA girls are on duty for 
only a few hours a day. 

Certainly the day nursery child should not 
be neglected. He needs preschool education to 
counteract his home conditions. The family is 
poor and often haunted by tragedy. A parent 
may be sick or dead or have deserted the house- 
hold. Behind many day nursery children there 
is untold misery, and at best poverty is a grim 
battle. Besides, preschool education is a gen- 
erally accepted institution to-day. So why 
should it not be in the day nursery? 

Unfortunately the day nursery does not al 
ways provide a preschool educational program. 
Some day nurseries are not even a fit place in 
which to keep children. Obviously they should 
not exist. But the difficulty is that there is 
little legal control of the day nursery. Nor is 
there any specific way to evaluate isolated ex- 
amples. At present, there are no definite stand- 
ards for the entire movement. For this it needs 
more than the social service connection, 

Is the next step a closer association with or- 
ganized education? To me this is the answer. 
The day nursery should be a branch of nursery 
education just as the nursery school is. It has 
its own special problems. Therefore it needs its 
own training under experts who have both theo- 
retical and practical knowledge. The poten- 
tiality of the day nursery is great if it will es- 
tablish its own standards. To-day its weakness 
is that it has to go out of its own ranks for 
leadership to determine its policies. This is 
because the few authorities there are hide under 
other professions. The day nursery must ferret 
them out and claim them. It must follow the 
principles of child development and become a 
center for character building of a unique kind. 
Then the day nursery will be a real force in 
world progress. The pivot is enlightened pre- 
school education. 

ETHEL §. BEER 

New York CIty 
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SHOULD NOT OUR STATE UNIVERSI- 
TIES ESTABLISH VESTIBULE 
COLLEGES? 


Tus proposed vestibule college is not a 
junior college, nor is it a general eollege. In 
certain respects, it is similar to the vestibule 
schools, which some industries had during the 
world war; to train rapidly certain types of 
workers urgently needed in the industry, to re- 
place those taken for war. This sehool was an 
entry way or vestibule to the industry. In a 
similar manner, this proposed college would be 
an entry way into college. It is thought of by 
the writer, however, as more than that. It 
should be in a true sense a people’s college. It 
should also be an educational service station in 
which “all the children of all the people” could 
test their ability to do educational work beyond 
the high sehool. 

The spirit of this college toward students 
should not be, “We have no interest in you un- 
less you wish one or more degrees”; but it 
should be, “We are interested in you if you are 
interested in becoming a better, more effective 


through one or a _ hundred college 


’ 


citizen 
courses.’ 

Notice that this vestibule college is suggested 
not for private, special or sectarian universi- 
ties, but for state universities. A state univer- 
sity is maintained by taxes from all the people, 
and it should be maintained for all the children 
who ean profit by it. 

Dean J. B. Edmonson, of the University of 
Michigan, recently predicted in an educational 
conference that, “in the future, educators will 
be expected to eare for youth up to nineteen 
years of age, or until they are established in 
adult occupations.” If this is to be the ease, 
should not our state universities accept at least 
a part of the responsibility for the care of these 
young people through some such means as here 
proposed? They might also establish branch 
vestibule colleges off the campus, in populous 
centers of the state. 

One of the problems of vital concern to those 
interested in raising the standards in research 
work, in the professions, in government service, 
in business, in industrial work, is to select and 
guide suitable youth into educational channels 
which would best fit them for such fields of 
work. No small amount of effort is now ex- 
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pended by college scouts, alumni and others to 
seleet good prospects in high schools, but the 
techniques for such selection are of doubtful 
quality and cumbersome to carry out among the 
great mass of high schools. 

It is almost impossible to turn away any one 
wishing to enter a state university, and it is not 
uncommon to have departmental rivalry unduly 
build up enrolments in the departments, It is 
for this reason that all colleges now contain 
many who should not be encouraged to think 
they will be effective, happy, adult workers in 
the field for which they believe they are prepar- 
ing. Would it not be much better for such stu- 
dents to be kept out of these professional col- 
leges? It is expected that all students entering 
the vestibule college will continue in it unless 
they are chosen to enter some other college on 
the campus, some college on another campus or 
some adult occupation. 

Let us imagine that a state university decides 
to establish such a eollege this coming Septem- 
ber. They need make no change in their eata- 
logue except as suggested in the following: 


All new students entering - - State Uni- 
versity this fall or later will be admitted directly 
to the vestibule college. Any student in this col- 
lege who proves his ability and suitability may be 
transferred later to another college with credit 
for courses taken in the vestibule college which 

The length 
the vestibule 


are acceptable to the college entered. 
of time such students continue in 

college shall be determined by the entrance com- 
mittee of the college entered. Students entering 
the vestibule college may, if they choose to do so, 
select their own first semester program of courses 
from all freshman courses of the university up to 
a total of sixteen hours. If they hope to be ad- 
mitted to a certain college, they should choose 
freshman courses from the program leading to the 
They may, if they wish, secure ad- 
dean of any 


desired goal. 
vice about their choices from the 
college in the university or from the special ad- 
visers named below... . 

Our state universities should more completely 
serve the children of the state than they do. A 
vestibule college administered with a spirit of 
real service should do much for the children of 
the state and at the same time help to raise pro- 
fessional standards. 

C. SHELDON VAN DEUSEN 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, 

KENT, OHIO 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION 


American Caste and the Negro Colleye. By B. 
G. GALLAGHER. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1938. 

THis book was presented by Dr. Gallagher, 
president of Talladega College, as his thesis for 
the doctorate in Columbia University. Usually, 
another book on Negro education attracts little 
more attention than the birth of another Chinese 
baby or the production of another Ford car. In 
his volume, Dr. Gallagher, however, departs 
from the stereotyped method of professional 
philanthropy with chief reliance on pious inten- 
tions and overworked truisms. 

There are several fanciful captions, such as 
“No Armor for his Back,” “If Achilles had a 
Heel,’ “Detours and Dead Ends” and “The 
Wider Campus,” which give no clue to the treat- 
ment arranged under them. 

The chapters dealing with race prejudice, the 
caste system, the segregated college, the higher 
education of women and Negroes, a conception 
of a funetional college and teaching, are treated 
with careful sociological analysis and analytical 
skill. These constitute the basis and background 
against which the treatise is projected and from 
which the conclusions are derived. 

According to the author, the whole crux of the 
question hinges upon the answer to the query, 
“Ts race prejudice inborn, is it innate and un- 
changing, immutable and unavoidable? Or does 
it arise out of circumstances and is it, therefore, 
subject to change and, if it is subject to modi- 
fication, how and under what circumstances do 
these modifications appear?” 

Primary stress is properly placed upon these 
queries. For if racial antipathy, like biological 
inheritance, is unmodifiable, then all endeavor to 
ameliorate race relations ean only lead to vexa- 
tion of spirit. But on the other hand, if race 
prejudice is a stimulated animosity and is modi- 
fiable by time, circumstances and events, reme- 
dial programs may be constructed. The author 
is compelled to answer queries satisfactorily, else 
there would be no convincing basis for his thesis. 
The hope of civilization and Christianity to 
redeem the world from the sin of race prejudice 





is based upon the belief that it is a stimulated 
vice, not a biological antipathy. 

The author sets forth the Negro college as a 
challenge of caste which confronts the Negro 
with “the old alternative of mutiny or sub- 
serviency.” 

This challenge imposes upon the Negro col- 
lege a burden too heavy for it to bear. There is 
a double danger in aecepting this gage of battle. 
First, it will discredit the Negro college by im- 
posing upon it an impossible task; and, second, 
it will discourage the educated Negro and his 
friends when they find that the marriage bar, 
segregation in residence and work, which are of 
the very essence of caste, do not yield to the 
college formula. 

Every caste system in the world involves oceu- 
pational segregation and the marriage bar. In 
the very nature of the case, a caste is like a 
pyramid with successive layers tapering to the 
top. If there a sufficient number of 
Negroes in our population to reeruit the so- 
called lower occupational levels, such as un- 
skilled labor, agriculture and domestic service, 
these pursuits would doubtless be crystallized 
into a caste system. The paucity of Negro num- 
bers and their unequal distribution throughout 
the population will necessarily make permanent 


were 


saste impossible. The Negroes on these several 
occupational levels must be supplemented by a 
corresponding number of whites to complete the 
quota. The share-crop system in the South will 
be upset because whites as well as Negroes are 
forced into the same category. Education of 
itself can no more defeat the caste system in 
America than it ean overcome the Hindoo caste 
in India, or the Hebrew caste in Germany. It 
will be unfortunate if the Negro and his friends 
were misled to think so. 

Under “Dead Ends” the author sustains the 
thesis that the Negro college should not be a 
mere carbon copy of its white prototype. The 
differentiated function of the segregated Negro 
college is pointed out with clearness and con- 
viction. As the Negro in America must live a 
dual life, his edueation should prepare him to 
that end. Every type of Negro education, there- 
fore, from the one-log schoolhouse in Mississippi 
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to the broad advantages of Harvard, makes the 
Negro student constantly conscious of the fact 
of the segregated life that he is compelled to live. 
Every edueated Negro is like an amphibian 
equipped to live partly in a denser and partly 
in a rarer medium. The caged eagle, incurious 
of his confinement, will beat his wings into in- 
sensibility against the iron bars of his prison 
house. On the other hand, he must not become 
unconscious of his God-given wings with which 
to soar. The Negro college must preserve a just 
balance between the actual and the ideal. 

The lack of definite aim and objeetive in 
Negro edueation seriously handicaps any at- 
tempt at a satisfactory treatise on this subject. 
The early northern missionaries, who were 
equipped with the love of God and zeal for 
humanity, were not conscious of this handicap. 
They knew, to their own satisfaction, the ends 
at which they were aiming. The educator, like 
the statesman and the spiritual leader, must be 
actuated by a predetermined goal, if his enter- 
prise is to make any headway. Negro colleges 
were founded on the theological concept that 
“the chief end of man is to glorify God and 
enjoy Him forever.” The chief difficulty with 
present-day educational theories is that they lack 
a fixed goal and a chart and a compass by which 
to reach it. Negro education labors under a 
double order of difficulty and flounders all but 
hopelessly for want of an ideology. This Dr. 
Gallagher does not undertake to supply. 

In the other chapters of the book, the treat- 
ment follows with more or less closeness the 
orthodox pattern and need not be traversed 
here. 

The volume concludes optimistically : 


Higher education will become effectively pro- 
phetie when not only its formal instruction, but 
equally its structure and procedures are redirected 
by the best available group thinking, with the aim 
of employing all the strength of critical intelli- 
gence, all the stamina of the human spirit, all the 
resources of ethical religion in the prophetie ven- 
ture, both by precept and by practice. The college 
then foreshadows the society it foresees. 


One lays down this book with certain definite 
impressions. Dr. Gallagher has essayed the role 
of a white man, a philanthropist, a pedagog and 
a philosopher rolled into one. He has success- 
fully detached the philanthropist, the pedagog 
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and the white man from the philosopher and 
given us a treatise that is valuable mainly for 
its intellectual discussion, wholly free from cant 
and arrogance. 

In undertaking to establish general principles 
while dealing with a concrete pedagogical pro- 
gram, he involves himself in a double order of 
difficulty. Edueation, like Josh Billings’s red- 
wood tree, is so tall that it requires two persons 
to see to the top of it. 
college according to a preconceived standard and 


To administer a Negro 


to analyze the sociological, economic, industrial 
background of Negro edueation are undertak- 
ings diverse in purpose and character. For 
playing so well this double role the author is to 
be commended. 

One is struck with the fact that the author, 
himself in charge of a Negro college founded 
and supported by the American Missionary 
Association, seems to ignore the ideology of the 
founders, who were motivated by religious zeal 
without speculating too precisely upon the com- 
plicated sociological factors involved. They es- 
tablished colleges and universities for the en- 
Had they 
waited for the learned conclusion that Dr. Galla- 
gher seeks to establish, Talladega College would 
never have been founded. 

With allowable partiality and loyalty to the 
college under his charge, Dr. Gallagher holds up 
Talladega as the model Negro college worthy of 


lightenment of a benighted people. 


wide imitation—a vertible laboratory which is a 
testing ground of his racial philosophy. 

On the whole, it must be said that Dr. Galla- 
gher has made a valuable contribution to edu- 
vational literature by bringing the scientific 
spirit and method to a hackneyed topic in the 
discussion of which one usually finds only dogma 
Since Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Dr. Gallagher is the only educator, white 
or black, in the Negro field, who has dared to 


and conceited opinion. 


use his own mind. 
KELLY MILLER 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE IMMIGRANT AND HIS CONTRIBU- 
TION TO AMERICAN LIFE 
We Who Built America. By Cart WITTKE. 
xviii+ 547 pp. Prentice-Hall, Ine. $5.00. 
Since, theoretically, we have closed the door to 
large immigration, we have also assumed that the 
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problem of the immigrant no longer exists. It 
has been only recently that we have been rudely 
awakened to the serious social problems pre- 
sented by the American-born children of the 
recent immigrants. It is rather surprising to 
realize that one third of the population in the 
United States is composed of first- or second- 
generation foreign-born. Unfortunately, the 
problems arising from the presence of our immi- 
grants and their children by no means have been 
solved and have cost us much in maladjustment, 
in crime, poverty, social conflicts and disorgani- 
zation. Fortunately, voices have been heard in 
recent years calling attention to the possibility 
of solving such difficulties, partly at least, in 
terms of a new theory of the adjustment of 
minority groups to the dominant civilization in 
America, that of eultural pluralism, which em- 
phasizes that all the minority groups in America 
have their unique values to contribute to our 
culture and that our civilization will be richer 
by accepting the best that they have to offer to 
us. We can bridge the present cultural gap 
between the foreign-born and the American-born 
generations by preserving the fundamentals of 
the heritages of the different nationalities and 
races in our midst. 

Wittke’s book ought to go a long way in pro- 
moting this sociological theory. It is an honest 
effort to review the whole history of immigration 
in its broadest political, economic and cultural 
implications, based on the not very easily ac- 
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cessible sources as well as on some well-known 
material. One is, in fact, inclined to say that 
Dean Wittke is at his best when he limits himself 
to presenting in terms of a genetic treatment, a 
survey of the immigrant traffie from the colonial 
days to the present time and its related social 
consequences. As a trained and a well-known 
historian he has done an excellent job in this 
respect. But we aré somewhat less enthusiastic 
about his sociological treatment of the subject. 
We can exemplify this point by noticing that 
Wittke bases his chapter on the Russians on J. 
Davis’s “The Russian Immigrant.” But Davis’ 
work was published in 1922; hence its informa- 
tion is more valuable historically than sociologi- 
cally. © Nevertheless, Wittke discussed the 
American Russians and Ukranians in terms of 
Davis’s conclusions without indicating that sev- 
eral substantial and competent studies have 
appeared during the past few years which em- 
phasize the sociological changes going on to-day 
in the social make-up of these groups. 

These suggestions are, however, of minor im- 
portance when we consider the author’s intent 
and the discharge of his task in general. All 
in all, here we have a well-written saga of the 
immigrant which will be used extensively as a 
text as well as a reference book in many classes 
in American history and in the problems of 
immigration. 

JosePH S. Roucek 

HOoFSTRA COLLEGE, 

HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“CREDIT FOR QUALITY” AGAIN 

Wituis D. Evuis in ScHoot AND SOCIETY, 
January 13, 1940, under the title “Grade vs. 
Credit,” revives in a slightly new guise the old 
idea of credit for quality. Apparently Mr. Ellis 
does not know that this idea has been extensively 
discussed and tried out before, for he closes his 
article by saying, “It would be interesting to see 
such a plan in operation.” 

Credit for quality reached essentially the stage 
of a fad about twenty-five years ago. At that 
time it was tried out in both colleges and high 
schools. The University of North Dakota, among 
others, gave it a thorough trial and abandoned it 
after the faculty became convinced that it was 


unsound. Apparently the only university of 
note that is still continuing it is the University 
of Missouri. 

In a three semester-hour course, for example, 
Mr. Ellis would assign credits as shown in 
Table 1. 

















TABLE 1 
Ellis Missouri 
Excellent work ..... 4 S.H. 3.6 S.H 
Superior work ...... 3 or 3.5 S.H. 3.3 S.H 
Medium work ....... 2to3 S.H. 3.0 S.H 
Inferior work ....... t Ce. 2.7 S.H 





I have set alongside of Mr. Ellis’ proposed 
eredits the credits actually assigned for similar 
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work by the University of Missouri, according to 
the University of Missouri Catalogue for 1938- 
39, page 113. Obviously the two are rather far 
apart, especially at the lower end. 

What we have in this “eredit for quality” 
idea is an attempt to treat two disparate things 


as if they were interchangeable. Quality of 


work is made transmutable into quantity of 
work. Strangely enough, this is assumed to work 


in only one direction. No one has so far sug- 
vested that a six-semester-hour course with a 
eyade of “D” be recorded as a three-semester- 
hour course with a grade of “A.” 

Amount of work in any line is usually measur- 
able by fairly objective measures—road con- 
struetion in terms of yards or miles, history 
studied in terms of time given and ground cov- 
ered, i.e., semester hours—but quality of work 
can not so readily be measured in objective terms. 
Nevertheless, measures are applied. Inspectors 
do check up before a stretch of road is accepted, 
and history teachers do give tests and examina- 
tions. These do attempt to measure something, 
but that something is not quantity—we have that 
already and it is important. They attempt to 
measure quality which in its own right is cer- 
tainly no less important. In employing a person 
we do, in many fields, want to know the extent 
of his preparation, i.e., the quantity of work 
that he has done, but we are even more concerned 
about the quality of work that we may expect 
from him. To get a line on that we examine 
his marks or get estimates from his teachers, 
usually both. 

To say that, unless we give extra quantita- 
tive credit for outstanding work, we are not giv- 
ing credit for quality is an indication of mental 
confusion. Marks are basically nothing but an 
assignment of credit for quality; they are our 
measures for quality; and they do give credit, 
just the eredit we need for the affairs of both 
school and life. 

In the University of Missouri the scheme of 
assigning an inereasing quantity of credit with 
an inereasing quality of the work done is not 
applied in the college of agriculture, the college 
of engineering, the school of law and the school 
This is illuminating. Obviously, 
the essentials of a professional curriculum are 
not something that ean be varied with the marks 
given. To shorten the medical curriculum, for 


of medicine. 
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example, for the ablest students might be to 
make them defective practitioners. 

The time should not be far distant when a 
similar thing will be true in respect to the gen- 
eral culture curriculum whose funetion it is to 
prepare for the social and personal aspects of 
In time we should know what the essentials 
When we do, 


life. 
are here no less than in medicine. 
the logical absurdity of “credit for quality” will 
To one who takes thought, this 
Even a 


become evident. 
absurdity ought to be evident anyway. 
high positive correlation between quality and 
quantity of work done in a particular course 
would not remove this absurdity. To give a 
student extra eredit in French, English and his- 
tory, so that he would then have sufficient credit 
for graduation without taking biology, geology 
or economies would be not to further but to 
handieap his edueation. 

All the advantages assumed by Mr. Ellis and 
others to result from “credit for quality” should 
be, and are, obtainable in ways that are logically 
not objectionable. 

W. C. RuEDIGER 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES AS 
A HURDLE 

WHat is the purpose of the reading require- 
ments in modern languages for the Ph.D. degree? 
At one time I thought that I knew. I felt that 
this requirement was instituted in order to assure 
the examining board and the world of scholars 
in general that here was also a scholar not only 
intensively trained in the narrow field of his 
subject of specialization, but possessed also of 
a world outlook that gave him a breadth of per- 
spective and assured him against narrow pro- 

I thought that it was an assurance 
yas a man of culture, a man at home 


vincialism. 
that here 

with other scholars from other lands, a man to 
whom the minor student could turn for informa- 
tion relative to the latest development abroad in 
his field. I felt that this foreign-language read- 
ing requirement was a reasonable assurance that 
our scholar could, and would, read books, maga- 
zine articles, abstracts of addresses, proceedings 
of meetings and conferences as published in the 
foreign countries, and when they were published, 
without waiting for some journalist to report 
them in translation. To-day, however, I am no 
longer so certain that I know. I have seen ean- 
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didates for the Ph.D. degree pore over a single 
text in a single field in preparing for their lan- 
guage examinations. Their reading ability was 
practically nil, yet after two or three months of 
cramming they came back from the examinations 
with a certificate attesting their ability to read 
French or German. 

A few days ago a committee in a small college 
was drafting a form for a faculty personnel 
record. Among the questions suggested was one 
inquiring into the linguistic ability of the teacher. 
A member of the committee, himself a Ph.D., 
protested that he did not see the importance of 
recording this information. He felt that it was 
well to know this, but only in so far as this 
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related to the languages “as a hurdle” to be 
cleared in moving toward a goal, such as the 
Ph.D. degree. It seems to me, however, that 
knowledge of a scholar’s effective linguistic at- 
tainments is vital in helping one to arrive at a 
just opinion of his worth. I do not hold the 
Ph.D. degree, and it is very likely that my con- 
ception of the significance of that degree is 
erroneous, of course. Still I ean not bring 
myself to feel that the modern languages are 
merely “hurdles” on the way to an empty aca- 
demie pomposity. 
N. P. BARKSDALE 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
JEFFERSON City, Mo. 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON THE 
PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


... Att Americans want this country to be a 
place where children ean live in safety and grow 
in understanding of the part they must play in 
the nation’s future. ... 

Almost every one thinks of children in 
terms of two or three subjects in which he has 
special experience. ... I myself am tremendously 
interested, for example, in crippled children. 
This conference report, however, rightly calls on 
us to think of the child as a whole, as he is re- 
lated to the life of his family, his community 
and the entire nation. ... 

sy every step we take to protect the fam- 
ilies of America we are protecting the chil- 
dren also. .. . The recommendations in general 
constitute an argument for buttressing and 
strengthening the institution of the family as it 
relates to the health, training, and opportunities 
of children in a democracy. ... Part of the dis- 
cussion includes families and their incomes; 
families in need of assistance; families and their 
dwellings; the family as the threshold of democ- 
racy. 

The report discusses religion in the lives of 
children, schools, leisure-time activities, libraries, 
protection against child labor, youth and their 
needs, conserving child health, social services for 
children, children in minority groups and publie 
financing and administration. 

After reviewing the record of the past ten 


years, your conference finds that we have defi- 
nitely improved our social institutions and pub- 
lie services. You conclude, and rightly, that to 
have made progress in a period of hardship and 
strain proves that America has both strength 
and courage. But we have still much to do. 
Too many children are still living under condi- 
tions that must be corrected if our democracy 
is to develop to its highest capacity... . 

We are moving forward toward an objective 
of raising the incomes and living conditions of 
the poorest third of our population, . . . we have 
made some dent on the problem, and . . . most 
decidedly we can not stop and rest on our some- 
what meager laurels... . 

Publie assistance of many kinds is necessary, 
but I suggest to you that mere grants-in-aid 
constitute no permanent solution, but that we 
should address ourselves to two policies: First, 
to increase the average of incomes in the poorer 
communities and areas, and, second, to an in- 
sistence that every community and area pay 
taxes in accordance with ability to pay... . 

We all recognize that the spirit within the 
home is the most important of all influences in 
the growth of the child... . 

Just as we can not take care of the child apart 
from his family, so his welfare is bound up with 
other institutions that influence his development 
—the school, the church and the agencies which 
offer useful and happy activities and interests 
for leisure time... . 

Religion, especially, helps children to appre- 
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ciate life in its wholeness and to develop a deep 
sense of the sacredness of human personality. 
_.. It is important to consider how provision 
ean best be made for religious training. In this 
we must keep in mind both the wisdom of main- 
taining the separation of Church and State and 
the great importance of religion in personal and 
social living... . 

Fair opportunity for schooling should be 
available to every child in our country. ... No 
American child, merely because he happens to 
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be born where property values are low and local 
taxes do not support good schools, should be 
placed at a disadvantage in his preparation for 
citizenship. ... 

May the security and ‘happiness of every boy 
and girl in our land be our concern, our personal 
concern, from now on.—Excerpts from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address to the members of the 
White House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy, January 19, selected by Harriet H. 
Shoen for SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


NOTABLE EX-EDUCATORS IN 
AMERICA 


AN earlier issue of SCHOOL AND Society? con- 
tained a report of the geographical distribution 
of the 9,006 educators listed in the 1936-1937 
edition of “Who’s Who in America.” In exam- 
ining the life-sketehes of that edition to deter- 
mine which persons were educators, the writer 
was impressed by the large number of indi- 
viduals who had been professionally engaged in 
edueation but had withdrawn to follow other 
vocational pursuits. Therefore, when the 1938- 
1939 edition of “Who’s Who in America” ap- 
peared, he began an analysis of the life-sketches 
in it to pick out the ex-educators. 

The search revealed 3,502 cases, or an average 
of one and a third each page. Assuming that 
the number of educators in the latest edition 
was the same as in the preceding one, the ex- 
educators amounted to 15.5 per cent. of the non- 
educators ineluded in the biographical directory. 

Obviously, the New Deal is not the only con- 
sumer of brain-trusters. Ex-educators are 
prominent in fields of human activity ranging 
from labor leaders to manufacturers, clergymen 
to lawyers, army officers to peace advocates, 
scientists to theosophists, farmers to financiers, 
physicians to undertakers. One member out of 
every seven in the seventy-fifth Congress (the 
one in office at the time these data were gathered) 
was a former teacher, and the voters in thirty- 
seven states and one territory had elected such 
persons to represent them in that Congress. The 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 


1J. R. Shannon, ScHoon anv Society, 46: 606- 
608, November 6, 1937. 





Court, several state governors, ambassadors and 
business men, and numerous professional leaders, 
are now practicing what they formerly professed. 
Bernard Shaw notwithstanding, a considerable 
portion of America’s leaders and producers are 
former school-teachers. 

It is not correct to assume that the thirty-five 
hundred ex-educators used teaching as a step- 
ping-stone. Although some did, many took out 
time from their regular callings in the middle 
of their careers or later to devote part or all of 
their energies to teaching. 

The chief details of procedure in selecting and 
classifying the cases are shown in the following 
outline. 

I. SELECTING THE CASES 


(1) The statements printed in the life-sketches 
of Volume 20 of ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ were 
accepted as true. There was an occasional case 
known to the writer which was incorrectly reported, 
but nevertheless it was treated as printed and not 
as known by the writer. 

(2) A person was not counted unless it was clear 
that he had abandoned the profession of education. 
For example, Eleanor Roosevelt is described as still 
being vice principal of the Todhunter School, Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah still carries the title of pro- 
fessor at the University of Utah, Congressman 
Jerry Voorhis of California is still headmaster of 
the Voorhis School for Boys, and Ex-Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania kept his title of professor 
at Yale until he retired at the age of seventy-one. 

(3) One must be clear out of the profession. 
John B. Watson, for instance, left his chair at 
Johns Hopkins to enter business, but he is described 
in his life-sketch as still lecturing for the New York 
Sehool for Social Research. 

(4) If a man retired from teaching at an ad- 
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vanced age, he is not counted even though he en- 
tered another line of activity. Emeriti do not 
count. 

(5) To be regarded as an educator one must 
have taught or administered in a recognized school 
as a full-time or part-time worker, or served in a 
state department of public instruction or educa- 
tional research bureau or other such non-teaching 
educational agency. Instructors of apprentices in 
a factory or office or citizens military training 
camp, for example, were not counted. Private 
teachers of music, however, were included. 

(6) Fellows or assistants who served as such 
only while completing their undergraduate or 
graduate university courses, were not included. 


II. CLASSIFYING THE CASES 


(1) Former educators were classified into seven 
educational groups, as shown in Table I. Prelimi- 
nary tabulations had more than these seven classi- 
fications, but the small number of cases in some 
caused the abandonment of all but the seven. 

(2) The last educational position held by a man 
was used in classifying him on the educational 
basis. 

(3) All eollege instructors were called ‘‘pro- 
fessors,’’ although many were not. There was a 
large number of lecturers. 

(4) Special private schools of music or art were 
regarded as being of college level. 

(5) All eases were classified as to present call- 
ings into one or another of thirty-one groups, also 
as shown in Table I. Preliminary work sheets had 
more than thirty-one categories, but small groups 
were combined with larger ones. 

(6) Classification into the thirty-one groups was 
made after study of the life-sketches rather than by 
adopting the classification-names appearing at the 
beginnings of most life-sketches. Such classifica- 
tion-names are very frequently arbitrary and in- 
correct. 

The thirty-one categories are listed below. 
When it seems necessary to define a group more 
fully, subheadings of the group appear in paren- 
theses. After most of the parentheses, if any, 
is the name of one or more prominent indi- 
viduals who belong to the group. 


Clergymen, missionaries, church officials, theo- 
sophists, religious workers. Father Coughlin. 

Therapists (physicians, surgeons, bacteriologists, 
dentists, pharmacists, oculists, health officers, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, neurologists, hospital ad- 
ministrators, pathologists, physiologists, anato- 
mists, roentgenologists, osteopaths). Walter E. 
Meanwell. 
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Lawyers. 

Authors, writers, poets, playwrights. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Carleton Beals, Pearl 8. Buck, 
Charles A. Beard, Stark Young. 

Physical scientists and mathematicians (chem- 
ists, geologists, mineralogists, paleontologists, 
physicists, meteorologists, astronomers, petrolo- 
gists, voleanologists, mathematicians). 

Business men (bankers, merchants, salesmen, 
corporation officials, advertising experts, manu- 
facturers, insurance executives, film producers, 
Chamber of Commerce officials, capitalists, finan- 
ciers, executives of baseball clubs or leagues), 
Owen D. Young. 

Engineers (electrical, civil, mechanical, chemical, 
mining and hydraulic engineers, and metallurgists). 
Arthur E. Morgan. 

Editors and publishers. Merle Thorpe. 

Economists (economists, statisticians, accoun- 
tants, actuaries, business research workers and 
counselors). Rexford G. Tugwell, Leonard P. 
Ayres, Lionel D. Edie. 

Congressmen (present and ex-congressmen, both 
representatives and senators). Senators Norris 
and Pepper and Representative Byron Scott. 

Social workers (social workers, sociologists, re- 
employment service officials, internationalists, ree- 
reational directors, relief administrators, penolo- 
gists, criminologists, prohibition workers, suffra- 
gists, feminists, political scientists, political party 
executives, community specialists, officials of fra- 
ternal orders, humane society officers, officials of 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Red Cross, reformers, civie workers, peace 
advocates, officials of philanthropic foundations, 
labor union leaders). John A. Lopp, William 
Pickens, John P. Frey, Scott Nearing. 

Artists (artists, etchers, painters, sculptors, car- 
toonists, landscape architects, interior decorators, 
designers, photographers, ceramists and ceramic 
engineers). 

Judges. Chief Justice Hughes and Associate 
Justices Roberts, Stone, and Van Deventer. (Since 
these data were collected, Justice Van Deventer 
retired, but the appointment of Justices Frank- 
furter and Douglas, both ex-professors, makes the 
majority of our United States Supreme Court 
former educators.) 

Biologists (biologists, botanists, zoologists, ento- 
mologists, plant pathologists, horticulturists, gencti- 
cists, ecologists, ornithologists). Clarence C. Little. 

Army and naval officers (mostly army). John 
J. Pershing. 

Agriculturists (agriculturists, agronomists, farm- 
ers, soil experts, irrigation experts, foresters, forest 
engineers, nurserymen, ranchers, agricultural con- 
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sultants, dairymen, fruit growers, seed growers, 
poultry husbandmen). 

Government officials not listed elsewhere (mayors, 
city managers, wardens, police commissioners, civil 
service administrators, cabinet members, state and 
local officials and federal, state, and local bureau 
employers not listed elsewhere). Homer P. Rainey, 
Francis B. Sayre, Frances Perkins. 

Curators (museum directors and curators, expo- 
sition officials, park superintendents). 

Librarians and archivists. 

Musicians (performers, composers, conductors, 
critics). Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ignace J. Pade- 
rewski. 

Diplomats and consuls. 
(journalists, 


William E. Dodd. 
reporters, correspon- 
news commen- 


Journalists 


dents, men, one radio 
tator). 

Architects. 

Governors (present and ex-governors of states 
or territories). James M. Cox, Frank O. Lowden, 
Frank Murphy. (Murphy was an active governor 
when these data were gathered.) 


Lecturers. 


newspaper 
Lowell Thomas. 


Historians and archaeologists. Frederie Ban- 


Explorers, geographers, directors of tours and 


orientalists. Donald B. MacMillan, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 
Dramatists (actors, dramatic readers, critics, 


stage designers, dancers, radio entertainers, ma- 
gicians). 

Home economists and dietitians. 

Veterinarians. 

Club women, 


The most essential findings of this analysis of 
notable ex-educators are shown in two tables. 
Table I shows the distribution of all eases by 
their last educational positions and by their 
present callings. The first three columns, de- 
voted to college or university positions, show the 
numbers of professors, college presidents and 
minor administrative officers such as registrars 
or deans. The next three, devoted to education 
at sub-college level, show the numbers of teach- 
ers, superintendents and minor administrative 
officers such as supervisors or principals. 

Practically seventy per cent. of the ex-educa- 
tors were college professors. In all but five of 
the thirty-one present occupational groups the 
professors are in the majority. The principal 


exception to this rule is that of public officials 
most closely related to the electorate. With both 
congressmen and governors no single group of 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE EX-EpucaTors By THEIR Last 
EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS AND BY THEIR 
PRESENT CALLINGS 











College or Public or 
university private school 
phe nse ae ao : a & _ 
callings 3 ogg s§ 
2 o es os a 5 So 
3 SAS nm wa” 
Clergymen 304 115 15 60 12 38 544 
Therapists 358 2 10 4 1 2 378 
Lawyers 188 3 > 40 17 2 2 33 
Authors 146 & © TF 1 18 4 247 
Physical 
scientists . 211 a 3 12 a 229 
sjusiness men 120 19 8 49 9 16 1 222 
Engineers 169 3 3 10 1 1 188 
Editors and 
publishers . 114 7 38 9 He 3 188 
Economists . 136 y 9 2 4 2 155 
Congressmen . 28 $ $ SO 2 iI 1 125 
Social 
workers .. 66 8 5 26 4 * @ 122 
AVUUE 26 3éx 90 ¢ 1 7 1 2 1 105 
JUGBEB .ccce 40 he Se 18 15 : ee 82 
Biologists ... 66 as [ae i er 7 
Army officers. 63 er - ee Bs 68 
Agriculturists 54 1 1 7 1 “se. de 64 
Government 
officials ... 33 7 10 5 5 2 62 
Curators .... 43 1 2 6 1 Sa 54 
Librarians .. 32 1 1 13 a BD 48 
Musicians .. 40 1 7 ‘ ae 48 
Diplomats .. 18 1 : 0 2 6 2 40 
Journalists .. a 12 es | ore 39 
Architects 7 ea : ae oar ea 29 
Governors .. 8 Sige rite 10 2 os 1 24 
Lecturers ... 12 s 32 3 3 ra 20 
Historians .. 15 1 a 16 
Explorers F 12 2 we 14 
Dramatists .. 6 2 1 9 
Home 
economists. eS « P 2 ‘ 7 
Veteri- 
narians ... {i @err ee re ir we alee (ate 7 
Club women . 2 me 1 4 a aM as 7 
Total ..... 2,439 186 60 503 118 168 28 3,502 
Per cent. .. 69.6 .8 100.0 


§.31.7 144 3.4 4.8 





former educators constitutes a majority, but 
elementary-school or high-school teachers are 
most numerous. In the case of judges and diplo- 
mats, public officials less closely related to the 
electorate, ex-professors are more numerous than 
any other group of former educators, but not in 
With other government officials and 
with army officers, largely appointive positions 


majority. 


and removed from close contact with the electo- 
The 


same is true of both physical and _ biological 


rate, ex-professors are in the majority. 


scientists, large numbers of whom are govern- 
mental bureau employes. This tendency, notice- 
able among governmental officials who formerly 
were educators, is consistent with democratic 
theory. 
more the rank and file of educators, and those in 


Those closest to the electorate represent 


technical positions farther removed from the 
electorate represent mostly college professors. 
Since a large majority of America’s notable 
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professors, 


Table IT. 


college 
them in 


ex-educators are former 


further attention is given 


TABLE II 
Supsects LAst TAUGHT BY THE FORMER PROFESSORS 
Percentages 
Present callings - 
Not stated 


Same Different 


Clergymen . 46.7 
Therapists 

Lawyers 

Authors 

Physical scientists ... 
Business men 

Iengineers 

Keditors and publishers 
Economists 

Congressmen 

Social workers 

Artists 

Judges 

Biologists 

Army officers 

Agriculturists 

Government officials. . 
Curators 

Librarians 

Musicians 

Diplomats 

Journalists 

Architects 

Governors vz 25. 
Lecturers 66.7 
Historians 20.0 
Explorers 41.7 


Dramatists cbos ae 
20.0 40.0 
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Iiome economists .... 
Veterinarians 
Club women 

Total 


100.0 

23.5 6.5 
This table is a further attempt to answer Ber- 
nard Shaw’s caustie but untrue wisecrack about 
edueators. Seventy per cent. of the ex-profes- 
sors now occupying positions of influence and 
importance in American life are practicing in 
the same fields in which they theorized as pro- 
Shaw’s remark may be true for his 
A majority of 


fessors. 
home country but not for ours. 
our surgeons who formerly were professors were 
professors of surgery, lawyers of law, chemists 
of chemistry, judges of law, librarians of library 
science, et cetera. The same is true of all but 
seven of the thirty-one occupational groups. 
Some of the ex-professors, particularly busi- 
ness men and lecturers, taught mostly in other 
fields. In general, the former professors taught 
the same things they are now practicing in direet 
proportion to the degree of exact knowledge 
required by and exemplified in their present 
callings. 
J. R. SHANNON 
MAXINE SHAW 
EpNA Mar MEtTz 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


BRUECKNER, LEO J. (and others). 
Elementary School. Pp. xv +388. 
$3.50. 

The report on elementary education of the Regents’ 


Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York. 


The Changing 
Inor. 1939, 


Deliberative 
Published by 


Commission. 
Pp. 54. 


Edueational Policies 
Committee Reports, 1939. 
the NEA. 1940. $0.50. 
The sixth annual summary and oe of important 
pronouncements by committees and commissions in 
the field of education, including only the reports of 
deliberative groups of national scope. 

Schools of Democracy. 
Published by the NEA. 1939. $0.10. 
A series of six radio programs presented weekly from 
November 16 to December 21, 1938, over the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting Company. 

HEARD, GERALD. A Quaker Mutation. . Pp. 50. 

Pendle Hill. 1939. 
A critical evaluation of the Society of Friends and 
of Pendle Hill setting forth the theory of the kind 
of education, especially adult education, which can 
help a new order to arise out of present world con- 
ditions. 

The Inauguration of John Benjamin Magee as 
Eighth President of Cornell College. (Cornell 
College Bulletin, inauguration number.) Pp. 78, 
Published by Cornell College. 1939. 


JOECKEL, CARLETON BRUNS, and LEON CARNOVSKY. 

A Metropolitan Library in Action. Pp. xvii + 466. 
University of Chicago Press. 1940. $3.00. 
A survey of the Chicago public library, incorporating 
a comprehensive and searching analysis of the ad- 
ministrative problems and activities in the library of 
America’s second city. 

KrAns, Horatio 8S. Handbook for American Stu- 
dents in France. Pp. 144. Illustrated.  Insti- 
tute of International Education. 1939. 

A revised, second edition of an informational hand- 
book. 

La TrosE, W. S., G. E. M. Keys, and A. A. Kirk. 
Studies in Apprenticeship. Pp. 88. New Zea- 
land Council for Educational Research. 1939. 

A discussion of apprenticeship from the educational 
point of view, with reports of studies made in the 
electrical and plumbing trades. 

Lockwoop, WILLIAM W. (Editor). Our Far East- 
ern Record. Pp. 48. American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1940. $0.25. 

A brief selection of official statements, treaty texts 
and trade statistics bearing on the immediate ques- 
tions of American policy in the Far East. 

Questions and Answers on the WPA. Pp. 26. Pub- 
lished by Works Projects Administration. 1939. 
Factual information as to how the WPA operates, 
what it does, what it does not do and why. 

WEISKOTTEN, HERMAN G., ALPHONSE M. SCHWI- 
TALLA, WILLIAM D. Cutter, and HAMILTON H. 
ANDERSON. Medical Education in the United 
States, 1934-1939. Pp. 259. American Medical 
Association. 1940. 

wiTan, K. U. Lady Lore. Pp. iv+6l. 
trated. Witan. 1939. $1.00. 


A “swingtime” handbook of etiquette for girls— 
young and old. 


Pp. i+ 29. 


Tllus- 





